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Hotes, 


HARSENET’S ‘ DISCOUERIE,’ &o. 
(See 1** ii. 342.) 

Will any kindly reader help me to verify a 
e quoted at the above reference ? The writer 
of the short note to which I refer is no less a person 
than Mr. Witu1am J. THoms, the first Editor of 
*‘N. & Q.,’ so accurate a person and so exact in 
his citations that I cannot conceive it possible 
that he has made an error. I knew him too well 

to arrive at such a conclusion. 

He cites this passage :— 

“ And the commending himselfe to the tuition of 8, 
Uncumber, or els our blessed Lady,” 

And he gives as the source from which it is taken 
Harsenet’s ‘ Discouerie,’ &c., p. 134, 

I suppose that the book indicated by this short 
title is the following :— 

A Discovery of the Fraudulent practises of John 
Darrel Bacheler of Artes in his proceedings concerning 
the pretended possession and dispossession of William 
Somers at Nottingham, &c. London, Imprinted by John 
Wolfe, 1599. 

The “Epistle to the Reader” is signed S. H., 
and the authorship of the tract is attributed to 
Samuel Harsnet, successively Bishop of Chichester 
1609-1619, of Norwich 1619-1628, and Archbisho 
of York 1628-1631. There is a copy of the book 
in the British Museum (719, d. 7), and it is quite 


certain that the passage cited is not to be found on 
p. 134. Nor can I find it on any one of the 324 
pages contained within the covers of the work. 

The controversy of which this book forms part 
was the cause of two other publications :— 

1, A True Narrative of the Strange and Grevous Vexa- 
tion by the Devil of 7 persons in Lancashire and William 
Somers of Nottingham. By John Darrell, Minister of 
the Word of God. Printed 1600. 

2. [A Detection of the — Shamful Lying and 
Ridiculous Discours of Samuel Harehnet entituled A Dis- 
coverie of the fravvdvlent practises of Iohn Darrell. 
Imprinted 1600. 

Both these tracts, which, like that first named, 
are in small quarto, are in the British Museum, 
bound into one volume (8630, e. 39). I have ex- 
amined each of them, and do not find the object of 
my search, 

It occurs to me, however, that there may be 
some other edition than that which I have used of 
“A Discovery,” &c.; and I am the more disposed 
to think so because Mr. Tuoms cites the title as A 
** Discouerie,” which is not the exact form of the 
British Museum copy. 

Of course, it is quite possible that in turning 
over, rather rapidly, 324 pages, I may myself have 
overlooked so short a sentence ; but I am quite 
certain that it does not occur on p. 134. Will 
some one help me to find the passage ? 

W. Sparrow Simpsoy, 


CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from p. 92.) 

In the middle of May, 1761, Casanova left 
Turin, the bearer of a letter of introduction to 
Lord Stormont, who was expected at Augsburg as 
one of the plenipotentiaries at the forthcoming 
“ Congress of Peace.” The British envoys on that 
occasion were Lords Egremont and Stormont (our 
Ambassador in Poland) and General Yorke (our 
Ambassador in Holland). As all the world knows, 
that Congress, from which so much was expected, 
broke up in September, barren of results. At 
Augsburg Casanova made the acquaintance of 
Count Maximilian Lamberg, who bore the high- 
sounding title of ‘‘Grand Marshal to the Court 
of the Prince Bishop.” Lamberg possessed a strong 
literary faculty, and, being a profound scholar, pub- 
lished several works that commanded attention. 
It is only necessary here to mention his ‘ Mémorial 
d'un Mondain,’ in which Casanova is frequently 
mentioned. This acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, and formed the prelude to a long 
correspondence, which ended only at Count Lam- 
berg’s death in 1792. Possibly, nay, almost 
certainly, these letters are still in existence and 
worthy of research. On 31 Dec., 1761, Casanova 
arrived in Paris and took up his quarters for a month 
at an apartment which had been prepared for him in 
the Ruedu Bac by thenotorious uise Jeanne 
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d’Urfé, whose insatiable superstition, and invincible 
folly encouraged Casanova, while pretending to 
work miracles, occasionally to live at her expense. 
The peculiarities of this extraordinary woman are 
thus summed up by M. de Montbrison* :— 

« les mémoires de cette époque font mention de 
la @Urfé qui s'oceupait d’alchimie, et travail- 
lait sans relfche a la découverte de la pierre philosophale. 
Il n’est pas nécessaire d’ajouter, qu'elle fut du par 
plusieurs fripons, qui sous le prétexte de venir dans son 
riche laboratoire travailler au grand-ceuvre, lui ravirent 
plus de quinze cent mille livres, c'est 4 dire presque toute 
sa fortune.” 

It is only necessary to add that this eccentric 
woman died in July, 1763, having unintentionally 
poisoned herself by imbibing a decoction of her 
own invention for the indefinite prolongation of 
life. When her will was opened it was found to 
contain a clause appointing as her heir the child to 
which she would give birth after her death. By 
codicil she appointed Casanova guardian and tutor 
to that child :— 

“While waiting for the birth of this posthumous 
infant (whose putative father was no less a personage 
than the sun), the Marquise du Chitelet entered into 

ion of Madame d’Urfé’s fortune, which amounted 
to two millions of francs. The clause referring to my- 
self caused me the deepest mortification, for I well knew 
that it would expose me to the gibes of the whole of 
Paris.” 


Casanova quitted Paris on 25 Jan., 1762, the 
recipient of many costly presents, and the bearer 
of a letter of credit for a large sum of money 
which Madame d’Urfé had given to him as a mark 
of her gratitude. After a short absence at Metz, 
Casanova paid Madame d’Urfé a visit at her 
country residence, three leagues from Paris :— 

“The Chateau of Pont-Carré, where the Marquise 
resided for a considerable period in each year, was 
situated in the forest of Armanvilliers. It was a kind 
of fortress, and had resisted several sieges during the 
Civil Wars. It was built in a solid square, flanked by 
four embattled towers, and was surrounded by a deep 
moat. Its rooms were spacious, and luxuriously ap- 

inted with antique furniture, The chateau was infested 

fleas, which ravaged our bodies, and made me regret 

having promised its mistress to spend a week in that 

. But, as I could not with decency curtail my visit, 
Fembeal to make the best of a bad bargain.” 

Casanova’s rambles with Madame d’Urfé over 
various parts of France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
have no historic interest ; we will therefore pass 
over that interval. When, in the summer of 1762, 
Casanova reached Geneva, he was told that Voltaire 
had just ceded ‘ Les Délices’ to the Duc de Villars 
—the eccentric individual mentioned in a previous 
note—and was then residing at Ferney. At the 
commencement of December, 1762, Casanova 
reached Turin. One — © a ball, he met a 
young man whom he describes as “Lord Percy, 


* ‘Les d’Urfé, Souvenirs historiques et littéraires du 
Forez au XVI etau XVII Siécle,’ par Auguste Bernard de 
Montbrison, Paris, 1839, vol, i. p. 195. 


son of the Duchess of Northumberland ; a young 
fool who was lavishing large sums of money in 
dissipation.” 


In accordance with a set purpose to elucidate 
and verify such statements, 1 have been at some 
pains in this matter. The present creation of the 
dukedom of Northumberland dates from 1766. It 
therefore follows that the young nobleman in ques- 
tion must have been a son, probably a younger son, 
of that Earl of Northumberland who, some years 
later, was raised to the dignity of a duke. In 1763 
Lord Northumberland was appointed Lieutenant- 
General and Governor of Ireland (see ‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1763, p. 128). The following extracts 
from contemporaneous periodicals may be cited. 

St. James's Chronicle, 3 Sept., 1763 :— 

** Wednesday week is the day fixed for the departure 
of the Earl and Countess of Northumberland for Ireland. 
They will be accompanied by Lord Warkworth, and the 
Hon, Algernon Percy.” 

St. James's Chronicle, 20 Sept., 1763 :— 

“Tt is said that a treaty of marriage is on f 
between the Right Hon. ins Warkworth, eldest — 
of the Earl of Northumberland, and the third daughter 
of the Earl of Bute.”—Public Advertiser. 

The statements contained in those paragraphs 
are inconsistent with the assumption that the 

oung spendthrift in question was Lord Percy. 
Tn 1762 there was no such man as Lord Percy, 
and certainly there was neither Duke nor Duchess 
of Northumberland. I am inclined to think that 
the young gentleman alluded to was the Hon. 
Algernon Percy, a younger son of Lord North- 
umberland, whom Casanova, with the usual cour- 
tesy of foreigners, temporarily raised to the brevet 
rank of a lord. He tells us that young Percy gave 
him a miniature of his mother by way of an intro- 
duction to that lady, a circumstance of which he 
made good use on his subsequent visit to London. 

The ‘Annual Register’ for 1763 contains a 
detailed account of the public reception accorded 
to the two Venetian envoys, Monsignore Querini, 
and the Procurator Morosini, who, having dis- 
embarked at Greenwich, entered London in state 
on 12 April, 1763. 

The London Magazine for April of that year 
contains a sketch of the Venetian state coach used 
on that occasion. During their sojourn in London 
the envoys resided in Great Ormond Street. On 
13 May, 1763, the two ambassadors took final 
leave of their majesties, and Monsignore Querini 
received the honour of knighthood. Towards the 
close of that month Casanova met at Lyons a young 
Venetian named Memmo, who occupied a box at 
the theatre in close proximity to hisown. Memmo 
informed him that the Venetian envoys, with Count 
Strafico, a professor in the University of Padua, 
were in an adjacent box. Casanova, being per- 
sonally acquainted with them, lost no time in 
paying his respects. The envoys informed him 
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in the St. James's Chronicle :— 
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that they had recently left London, and were 
returning to their own country. This statement 
is another evidence of the historical accuracy of 
the ‘ Memoirs.’ From Lyons, Casanova journeyed 
to Paris, where, at the house of Madame d’Urfé, 
he met the precocious son of Madame Cornelys, 
whom he invariably styles “le petit Aranda.” 
Madame Cornelys, who at that time resided in 
London, had written to beg Casanova to bring the 
boy to England. In accordance with that request, 
Casanova, in company of the young Oornelys, left 
Paris at the beginning of June. They made the 
journey on horseback, and on arrival at Oalais put 
up at the Hotel du Bras-d’Or. Finding only one 
vessel available for the passage to Dover, Oasa- 
nova, on Pag ay of six guineas, chartered that 
packet. On 27 Aug., 1763, the following notice 
appeared in the St. James's Chronicle :— 

“The price of passages from Dover to Calais, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of passengers, is risen 
from ten shillings and sixpence to fifteen shillings each.” 
This sudden efflux of tourists was one of the results 
of the recent declaration of peace. 

While Casanova and his young friend were at 
supper, the landlord announced the arrival of a 
courier in the service of the Duke of Bedford, Eng- 
lish Ambassador at Paris. The landlord seemed to 
be in a terrible fluster, the said courier having, 
with the usual pugnacity of his nation, challenged 
the skipper of the packet to fight because he would 
not surrender his vessel to the Duke of Bedford :— 

“The man has only done his duty,’ remarked Casanova, 
‘I am the present proprietor of that vessel, and I shall 
not surrender it to any one.’ ” 

Next morning the landlord informed Casanova 
that the Duke of Bedford's valet was outside, wait- 
ing to speak with him :— 

“The man, on being admitted, told me that affairs of 
the greatest importance made it imperative for his grace 
to reach Dover without delay, and ended by imploring me 
to surrender my undoubted claim to the vessel. I told 
the duke’s valet that 1 considered myself fortunate in 
being able to render a service to the English ambassador, 
and that I was willing to place the packet at his Excel- 
lency’s disposal provided that three places were reserved 
for myself, A moment later the valet returned, and offered 
me six guineas. I told the man that I was not a packet 
agent, and said that it was enough for me to know that 
I was rendering a slight service to his Excellency. 
Shortly afterwards the duke himeelf entered my a) 
ment, and after mutual compliments said that he could 
not accept so great a sacrifice without personally express- 
ing his gratitude ; and ended by asking to be allowed to 
share the expense, To that proposition I agreed, and, 
with renewed excuses and thanks, his Grace retired to 
his own apartment. Shortly afterwards we embarked ; 
a favourable breeze filled our sails, and brought us safely 
to Dover in lees than three hours.” 

This accidental meeting with the Duke of Bed- 
ford enables us to fix the date of Casanova’s arrival 


“‘The Duke of Bedford was to have his audience of 
mn of the Most Christian King on Sunday the 29th 


And in the same journal, 16 June :— 

“ Yesterday his Grace, the Duke of Bedford, waited 
on his ray at St. James's for the first time since his 
arrival from France, and was most graciously received.” 


John, fourth Duke of Bedford, was born in 
September, 1710. In 1756 he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1762 was ac- 
credited as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of France; in which character he signed, at 
Fontainebleau, the of peace with 
France and Spain. He died in 1771. 

Casanova thus notes his first impressions of this 
country :— 

“ England has characteristics peculiar to itself. It is 
a land of mists and fogs, where the sun’s rays seem to 
—— an atmosphere like oiled paper. In order to 

me reconciled to the prevailing gloom it is necessary 
to remain a long time in the British Isles. A protracted 
residence is also necessary to assimilate British modes of 
thought, For instance, it took me a long time to under- 
stand the full meaning of the word ‘comfortable.’ The 
visitor, on hie first arrival upon British soil, inhales a 
salinous vapour, which permeates everything, and which 
cannot be avoided. The bread, meat, and beverages 
(always excepting unadulterated wines) are all im- 
regnated with that sea savour. Its odours are exhaled 
rom the sheets, towels, and tablecloths; in fact, from 
every household utensil. Everywhere in England one is 
conscious of the proximity of the sea, that ocean which 
seems to mingle in a mysterious manner with the life- 
blood of this aquatic people, The men have a marked 
personality, which they are at no pains to conceal. In 
accordance with a natural pride that prevails to a great 
extent in every civilized country, Englishmen are justly 
roud of their native land. But they advance a step 
urther, and have fully persuaded themselves that they 
belong to a race of human beings immeasurably superior 
to all others on the face of the globe,” 

It may be noticed, in passing, that Casanova was 
not insensible to the natural beauty of the country, 
and the evident marks of prosperity among its 
inhabitants :— 

“ Along the entire route from Dover to the capital 
I had occasion to admire the beauty of the land- 
scapes the neatness and cleanliness of the cottages. It 
was a little less than sixteen hours after leaving Dover 
when we entered the busy streets of London.” 

The period of Casanova’s arrival coincides with 
an event for ever memorable in the an 
literature. It was in the month of May, 1763, 
that Boswell (then a young man of twenty-two) 
was first introduced to Dr, Johnson at No. 8, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. 

Epecumse. 

Hotel d’Evoléne, Valais, Suisse. 

(To be continued.) 


Houneate.—There is an old by-street in Nor- 
wich called Hungate, said by Blomefield and 
others to be so ed because the hounds of the 
bishops were kept there. Kirkpatrick, who died 
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in 1728 (twenty-four years before Blomefield died), 
pointed out that the street was known as Hunde- 
gate in the time of Henry ITI., and Houndegate in 
the time of Richard IL., 

“perhaps from the sign of a dog there in antient time, 
and, from the street, the Church of St, Peter here stand- 
ing had the addition of Hundegate, now corrupted to 
Hungate, of which name there is a family of note in 
Yorkshire, whereof Philip Hungate, Esq., was created a 
baronet in 1642.” 

A living writer, Mr. Mark Knights (‘ Highways 
and Byways of Old Norwich,’ 1887, p. 75), asserts 
that this Norwich Hungate was so named because 
it was the way to the Hundredgemot. 

But, besides this Norwich Hungate, there are 
streets of the same name at Aylsham, Beccles, and 
Emneth, and one in the city of York, mentioned 
by Mr. Brizrvey (p. 69 ante). 

Canon Isaac Taylor, in the smaller edition of 
* Words and Places,’ states that the name Hun- 
stanton may be due to the Huns. But it hardly 
seems likely that these old town streets should 
have any connexion with those barbarians. Of 
the three derivations given above I doubt if any 
one of them is applicable to all the Hungates, if, 
indeed, to any of them. 

“sy and _ names in Norwich have afforded 
matter for much ingenious guessing, ¢.g., Coslany, 
Cows Long Island, and many more. Perhaps, 
when the “Gates” of York have been fully dis- 
cussed, I may have something to say about the 
of Norwich. James Hooper. 

orw 


Russian THe Books anD THE 
Pitty-coat.—Among the peasants in the Orloff 
Government the belief in witchcraft lingers on— 
according to a writer in the Orloff News, quoted in 
a recent number of the St. Petersburg Novosti— 
and witches are still accredited with the super- 
natural power of assuming the shapes of certain 
animals (dogs, goats, swine, and others). A cha- 
racteristic though unadorned little anecdote is 
given by the above correspondent in illustration of 
this superstition :— 

“It befell that a party of country folk belonging to a 
village named Pal’na were returning home in the eve 
of St. Peter’s Day (the 29th June last, Old Style). They 
had been hospitably entertained by their cronies in a 
neighbouring hamlet, and were in right merry pin. 
Suddenly, in the gloaming, they overtook an old black 
goat, walking demurely along the road in the direction 
they were going. To one of the women the aspect of this 
creature, which kept even pace with her, appeared un- 
canny, and, inspired by bold John Barleycorn, she adminis- 
tered to it a sound kick in the ribs by way of a hint to sheer 
off. The goat eyed its assailant in mute astonishment and 
displeasure, but continued to advance, keeping close beside 
her. Now vague suspicion gave place to certainty, and 


with shrill cries of ‘Help! Help! A witch ! A witch !’ 
the woman gave the signal for a general onslaught. The 
poor hapless brute, hotly pursued by an excited crowd, 
armed with sticks and staves, or whatever came handy, 
attempted in vain, by ite loud and distracted bleatings, 


to 


depose to its mere goatish identity and to protest against 
the insulting insinuations of its human extraction, 
Things were looking bad for poor Billy, when, summon- 
ing up the last remnants of bis strength, he put on a 
desperate spurt, and disappeared, having probably bolted 
through some friendly gateway and made himself scarce. 
Be that as it may, it is likely enough that these good 
peasants of the village of Pal’na will for many a long day 
to come nourish the belief in their having seen and eke 
beaten a wicked witch in goat's clothing. The evil 
spirit ycleped Vodka’ had surely a finger in this pie.” 

H. E. Moreay. 

St, Petersburg. 


Gosrorp. (See 8” 8. x. 117.)—Truly we live 
and learn. I have been residing for the past five- 
and-twenty years in the populous village of Gos- 
forth, situated on the Great North Road, at the 
northern boundary of the borough of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Right through the parish of Gosforth 
rans the Ouse-burn, a streamlet that, after water- 
ing the far-famed Jesmond Dene, empties itself 
into the Tyne at the eastern end of Newcastle 
Quay. Up here in Northumberland we have been 
taught to believe that Gosforth, which in ancient 
documents frequently figures as Goseford, was 
simply the ford over the Ouse—said ford being 
now replaced by a bridge, known to travellers as 
“Three Mile Bridge,” and so named because it 
crosses the Ouse-burn, about three miles from some 
part of the Tyneside metropolis. Now comes 
Pror. Sxear and tells us that Gosforth is nothing 
but goose-ford—a ford for geese! This is cruel, 
and I protest. If this sort of thing is allowed to 
goon I shall be having my own name rendered 
ridiculous next. WELForD. 


Weppine heard a piece of folk- 
lore at Fishlake, near Doncaster, which is new to 
me. A very strong feeling exists among the villagers 
that it is most unlucky for a wedding party to 
be in the church when the clock strikes. Care is, 
therefore, always taken to enter the church just 
after the hour has struck, so that there may be 
ample time for the marriage, signing the registers, 
&c., before it strikes again. 

G. W. Tomuixson. 

Huddersfield. 


Caartzes Dicxens’s Hovsz, Maryienone 
Roap.—The house, No. 1, Devonshire Terrace, 
Marylebone Road, at the north-west corner of 
High Street, Marylebone, is undergoing consider- 
able alterations and additions, Mr. Younghusband 
being the architect and Mr. Wm. Tout the builder. 
The house formerly consisted of a basement, two 
stories, and an attic ; the attic has been removed 
and a new square story with an attic floor over 
added. There is a view of the house in Forster's 
* Life of Dickens’ (illustrated edition), p. 274, 
from the — by “done,” as 
biographer records, ‘‘on the first anniversary 
the day when his daughter Kate (Mrs. Perugini) 
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was born,” namely, in October, 1840. Dickens 
removed from No, 48, Doughty Street, to No. 1, 
Devonshire Terrace, at the end of 1839, and here 
he remained until November, 1851, when, the 
lease of the house having expired, and the house 
being too small for Dickens’s growing family, the 
novelist removed to a house in Tavistock Square 
which had been for some years the residence of 
Mr. Frank Stone, R.A., where he remained until 
1860, when he removed to Gad’s Hill. 
Joun Hess. 


Ricnarpson’s House in Sarissury Court.— 
The following cutting from London, 30 July, 
deserves a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ I have verified 


the statements it contains as far as possible, and |- 


have found them correct, with the exception that 
the exact date of Richardson’s removal from North 
End to Parson’s Green appears to have been Octo- 
ber, 1754 :— 

“ The house that Samuel Richardson built for himeelf in 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, has just been demolished. 
The novelist removed there from some adjacent pre- 
mises in what was then Salisbury Court, where, circa 
1730, he had started in business as a printer, and through 
Speaker Onslow’s influence had been deputed to print the 
journals of the House. In 1754 he was elected master 
of the Stationers’ Company, In 1756 he employed in 
that house Oliver Goldsmith as proof-reader for some 
portion of the twelve months which elapsed between 
Goldsmith's first arrival in London and his becoming 
usher in Dr. Milner’s school at Peckham. At this eame 
period Richardson removed his suburban home from 
Selby House (afterwards the Grange), North End, 
West Kensington, to a house, since destroyed, facing 
Parson's Green, Fulham, next west to Peterborough 
House. He died at Parson’s Green on July 4, 1761, and 
was buried beneath the middle aisle of St, Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, by the side of his first wife, daughter of John 
Wilde, printer, to whom he had been apprenticed on 
leaving the Bluecoat School: On Nov, 27, 1889, the 
200th anniversary of his birth, a mural tablet was un- 
veiled to his memory in St. Bride's.” 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Porrrair or ArcupisHor THomsoyn.—A fine 
portrait in oils of this prelate has recently been 
placed in the hall of Queen’s College, Oxford, of 
which he was so distinguished an ornament. It is 
three-quarter length, and represents him habited 
in rochet and chimere, seated, and holding his 
gloves in his left hand. Are the gloves now a part 
of the episcopal dress, as they were of the abbot 
in pre-Reformation days? According to Fosbroke, 
as I mentioned to a friend the other day as we 
looked at the portrait, ‘‘the gloves, because oc- 
casionally worn and sometimes laid aside, indicated 
the concealment of good works for shunning vanity 
and the demonstration of them for edification.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Reuics or Founpers or Reticiovs Sects. — 
In the Times report of the recent election of the 


Rev. Dr. Randles as President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, mention was made of 
handing over to the new president, amongst other 
things, ‘“‘the Bible used by John Wesley in his 
field preaching.” I presume it has been the cus- 
tom to hand down this heirloom from president to 
president since Wesley’s time, but I do not remem- 
ber seeing the fact noted in the public press before. 
It seems to me a very interesting observance, and 
has suggested the thought that perhaps other reli- 
gious sects may adopt similar means of preserving 
relics of their founders. I shall be much obliged 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will supply in- 
formation on this subject. Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Fauntieroy.—When I was a small boy I used 
to hear a good deal about Fauntleroy, “the last man 
that was hanged for forgery.” He had lived in the 
parish (Hampton-on-Thames) in which I resided, 
and the event was still talked about. Some of the 
older inhabitants had known him, had even had 
dealings with him. Old Heather—who, in his 
youth, might have served Dickens as his model 
for Sam Weller, only that he was rather more 
rustic and sedate than that gay spark—had once 
bought a “crop o’ ’taters” of him, “‘ and a werry 
nice gentleman he wur!” Old Ruff, too, who only 
died last year, parish beadle, parish constable, and 
quondam fish-hawker, had as a boy sold him cray- 
fish caught in the river. I have been told 
that the house that Fauntleroy occupied at Hamp- 
ton was one situated on the west side of London 
Road, and now, I think, known as Parkbrook. 
I have also been told that the house he occupied 
at Brighton was one now known as West Hill 
Lodge, and situated on the north side of Western 
Road, between Montpelier Road and Codrington 
Place. I should be glad to know if these latter 
indications are correct. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 

4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton. 


Carpinats. (See 8 §, vi. 300.)—The following 
passage from Mr. Egerton Beck’s interesting paper 
on ‘Papal Elections and Coronations,’ which 
appears in the July number of the Dublin Review, 
may interest some of your readers :— 

“The title cardinal was not exclusively reserved for 
the dignitaries of the Roman Church till the time of 
Pius 1V.; formerly it was frequently bestowed on the 
canons or some of the canons of certain great churches, 
such as the cathedrals of Milan, Ravenna, Besangon, 
Compostella, and Cologne.” 

N. M. & A. 


Winston Brince.—At Winston, a little village 
in the county of Durham, which furnished a sur- 
name for the Edmund of ‘ Rokeby’ and gained 
praise from Sir Walter, who wrote “ sweet Win- 
ston’s woodland scene,” there is a bridge over the 
Tees, with an arch of one hundred and eleven feet in 
span. It was built in 1764, and it is said, though 
I do not vouch for the truth of the assertion, to 
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have been, in those days, the largest bridge of a 
single spanin Europe. See ‘ Annals of Yorkshire,’ 
p. 148. Sr. SwirHrn. 


Provers. (See 8" ix. 504.)—Mr. Ricnarp 
Epecumss, in illustration of the use of the proverb 
** Between two evils choose the least,” quotes “ Of 
two evils, the less is always to be chosen ” (‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ’). There is a similar expression in 
Cicero, ‘De Officiis,’ lib. iii, cap. xxix.: ‘* Nam 
quod aiunt, minima de malis, id est, ut turpiter 
potius, quam calamitose: an est ullum maius 
malum tarpitudine ?” 

Brrxseck Terry. 


Isaac Scuomperc.—Originally of the Jewish 
faith, he was received into the Church of England, 
as mentioned by Dr. Munk in his ‘ Roll of College 
of Physicians.’ He was, in fact, baptized at St. 
Mary Woolnoth, London, on 7 Aug., 1747, being 
described as “‘ student in physic of Trinity College, 
Cambridge” (‘ Register,’ ed Brooke and Hallen, 
p. 111). Gorpon Goopwin. 


Lonpow Topograrny: is 
difficult to conceive of Pentonville, in the parish 
of Clerkenwell, as a health resort, but such it was 
unquestionably considered to be at the commence- 
ment of the century. In the admirable imitation 
(rather than parody) of Wordsworth, ‘The Baby’s 
Début,’ in ‘Rejected Addresses,’ published in 
1812, the heroine is made to say that 

The chaise in which poor brother Bill 

Used to be drawn to Pentonville, 

Lay in the lumber room, 
implying that Nancy Lake’s brother, who was dead, 
had been drawn during his illness, as Cowper 
describes that he himself was drawn elsewhere 
—— along the public way 
In scarlet mantel warm and velvet capp’d 
(‘The Walk’), 

to Pentonville for the sake of the air, just as we 
now resort to Hampstead or Highgate with the 
same object. 

It was while walking in Pentonville in 1803 
that Charles Lamb met Hester Savory, a pretty 
Quakeress, to whom he addressed a poem. 

About the year 1772, Dr. de Vanlangin, a native 
of Berne, a medical man with an extensive prac- 
tice in London, purchased some land at Penton- 
ville, and built himself a house from his own 
designs—the doctor's house being at that time, 
with the exception of Busby’s Folly (on the site of 
the “ Belvedere Tavern” tea-gardens) and White 
Conduit House, almost the only house in the 
neighbourhood. Dr, de Vanlangin called his 
house ‘* Hermes Hill,” in allusion possibly to the 


New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, 
or possibly to Hermes Trismegistus, the fabled 


discover of the chemist’s art. e name Hermes 


Hill was afterwards applied to the street out of 
Penton Street in which the doctor’s house was 
situated ; but this name was changed, some few 
years ago, for no particular reason, to Rising Hill 


Street, by which change an interesting topo- 
graphical landmark was obliterated. 
Hess. 
Willesden Green, 


Srrowan’s MSS.—The following items selected 
from an ‘Inventory of the Writings of Duncan 
Robertson, of Strowan,’ the Jacobite chief, com- 
piled by his son, may prove interesting :— 

Writings of my dear father marked by me with num- 
bers, December, 1782. 

21. On the introduction of ancient usages into the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. 

s 25. Lever to L. N. [presumably his father-in-law Lord 
airne 


26. Account of Robert Stuart of Rodrigues. 

43. Reflexions on my worldly circumstances. 

44. About the Clach na Brattich. 

46. Letter about Strowan’s Poems, 

47. Letter to m M, in 1746. 

60. Fragment of a soliloquy translated literally from 
the Gaelic. 

66. Some account of Brochdarg, 

76. Epitaph for L—y M, M.—s. 

92. Preamble of the Genealogy intended for all the old 


Families in the Highlands. 
93, Scroll to Mr. OL. w a melancholy occasion 


pon 
[presumably the staunch Jacobite Mr. Oliphant of Gask, 
his ag rege y 
100. List of the officers of Col "s Regiment in 
1727, and of Cunninghames in 1732, om 
106. A Dream, 1758. 
124, Letter upon the death of Lady N—ne, 
128. A few lines from the Galick decribing a Giantess. 
130, A prayer in Verse, Paris, 1757. 


A. G. Rei. 
Auchterarder. 


Names usep Syyonrmousty.—I have before 
this spoken of the interchangeability of Peter and 
Patrick in Scotland, and of the fact that Alfred 
was used as a substitute for Raphael in the case of 
a dragoman’s servant in the Holy Land. A para- 
graph in ‘ Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D.,’ is interesting as touching on Russian 
dealings with unfamiliar names :— 

‘* Here they are somewhat puzzled by our Occidental 
names, But they take the nearest approach : George 
is happily common to both Churches. But Edward is 
uniformly Demetrius; William is Basil; Henry is An- 
drew ; Robert is Romanus,”—P, 282, 

Sr. 


New Dramatist.—The Standard of 31 Jaly, 
in a notice of the speech-day at Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, informs us that the speeches included 
scenes from Lebourgeois’ ‘Gentilhomme’! This 
is almost as good as “ Ada Sale, daughter of my 
house and heart,” to which I directed attention in 
‘N. & Q’ 7 Feb., 1885. 

P, J. F. Gantitton. 


Cheltenham. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


_ “Mowtero” Oar.—Can you favour me with 
information as to the exact shape of the “ montero” 
or ‘* mounteer” cap that was worn in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century in England? I know 
what is said about it in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ and I 
have looked into many dictionaries with poor results. 
Modern dictionaries give “ montero” as the spell- 
ing, and define it as a cap worn by hunters and sea- 
men. A Dutch dictionary gives male and female 
equivalents for it. Blount, in his ‘ Glossographia,’ 
1670 (third edition), spells it as “montera,” and, 
mentioning it as Spanish, says “a hunter’s or sea- 
man’s cap, which was (not long since) much in 
request with us.” This is the only intimation 
anywhere that it was out of date. There is no 
suggestion of it even in the later editions of Bailey. 
They are as the first. Inquiries which I have made 
in all directions fail to elicit information. A 
very old dealer here on the quay in seamen’s 
clothing and head-gear had never even heard of it. 
Mention of it occurs (and it is in relation to that 
I am seeking the information) in the ‘Life of 
John Roberts,’ by his son Daniel Roberts, a very 
witty Quaker book of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, which has gone through many 
editions, and on a “‘ Library Edition” of which I 
am now engaged. In the first edition—an imper- 
fect one—printed in 1746, the cap is spelt “ mon- 
teer.” In the original MS. it is “ mounteer.” 
E, T. Lawrence, 
Bristol. 


Sirver Heart.—I have in my possession a 
silver heart (small) supposed to have been given 
by King Charles I. to one of seven faithful fol- 
lowers, who were supposed to be true to him to 
the last. Would you kindly inform me if such 
emblems were ever presented by His Majesty? 
If they were, will you kindly give me one or all of 
the names of the recipients ? Seryts. 


** Boss.” — New England farmers invariably 
summon their calves by the call of ‘‘ boss” or 
** bossy.” This is obviously derived from the 
Greek bos, an ox, a heifer; but it would be in- 
teresting to know how it became popularized. 
What is the first instance of it? Is the call 
used in England ? Ernet Leca-Weexes. 


Marnwarine Deep.—Many years ago I read 
in some printed book a deed in which the Main- 
waring name appeared with fourteen different 


Doverass Tomps Pennsyivania. — At 
St. John’s Church at the Compass, twenty miles 
east of here, are some tombs with the enclosed 
inscriptions, which may be of interest to you. 
St. John’s Church was erected 1730. If you can 
give me the meaning of “E. 8. Gr.” you will 
greatly oblige. 

“ £. 8. Gr, Andrew W., son of Lord Douglass, died 
January 20th, 1742, Aged 40 years.” 

“ Jane, Wife of Andrew Douglass, Daughter of Lord 
Ross, Died January 24th, 1742, Aged 38 years,” 

“E. 8. Gr. George, only son of Andrew and Jane 
Douglass, Born March 25th, 1726, Died March 10th, 1799. 
Buried in Mirlottan Graveyard, St, Gabriel’s Church, 
Amity Twp., Berks County.’ 


Lancaster, Penn., U.S. 


Toms or Manmoop or 4 July, 
1842, Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General of 
India, wrote to Major-Genera! Nott :— 

“If you should be enabled by a coup-de-main to get 
possession of Ghuznee and Cabul, you will act as you see 
fit, and leave decisive proofs of the power of the British 
army, without impeaching its humanity. You will bring 
away from the tomb of Mahmood of Ghuznee his club; 
which hangs over it ; and you will bring away the gates 
of his tomb, which are the gates of the Temple of Som- 
naut. These will be the just trophies of your successful 
march,”—Annual Register, 1842, p. 442. 

What were these things; what was done with 
them; and where are they now? W. ©. B. 


(See 2"¢ iv. 159.)—At the 
above reference CuraBerT BepE alludes to a pa 
he contributed, under the title ‘Siddoniana,’ to 
Titan for July or August, 1857. Where can I 
see this ? 


Portrait or Keats.—Is anything known as 
to the whereabouts of the portrait of Keats by W. 
Hilton, R.A., formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Taylor, of the firm of Taylor & Hessey (Gent. Mag., 
N.S. vol. xiii. (i.) 214)? W. M. Rossetti, in his 
* Life of Keats’ (p. 128), refers to ‘‘a chalk draw- 
ing by the painter Hilton, who used to meet Keats 
at the house of the publisher Mr. Taylor,” and 
describes it as having “an artificial air” and con- 
veying “ a notion of the general character of the face 
different from the other records.” This is very 
likely, as the only other portraits of Keats are 
those by B. R. Haydon and Joseph Severn, neither 
of whom was a good artist. Hilton, on the other 
hand, was a trained and skilful painter with a 
certain amount of imagination, and his version of 
Keate’s features would, in all probability, be the 
more trustworthy. Jno. Hess. 


[In the possession of Sir Charles Dilke, ) 
Anoto-Norman Pepicrers.—Where can I 


find trustworthy information concerning Anglo- 
Norman genealogies during the eleventh, twelfth, 


Gro, 


— Can apy fellow student kindly give me 
reference 


and thirteenth centuries ? Roviany, 
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Worps Mosic or Sona Wantep.— 
Yet I'd rather have a guinea than a one-pound note. 
Caas. G. SmirHers. 


Sm Bitters, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpox, 1734. — Can any one give me infor- 
mation respecting the descendants of Sir William 
Billers? On his tomb at Thorley, in Herts, it 
is stated that he left one son William, a minor, 
and three daughters surviving him. Is there any 
other record of the family known besides this 
tomb and a tablet in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Leicester, in which the family history is brought 
down to about 1750? This tablet sets forth the 
whole family pedigree. Can any one tell me why 
it was put up in the church ; or what became of the 
son William Billers ? M. A. B. 


Sir Jonn Gresnam.—I have a beautiful por- 
trait of the above, who was Lord Mayor of London 
1547, painted by Sir A. More on panel, 33 in. by 
39in. I should be glad to know if there is any 
other portrait of Sir John in existence, and where, 

W. B. M. 


Yewtree Farm, Boughton Aluph. 


Tae Hovsr or Commons.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where the House of 
Commons held their sittings between the years 
1834 and the opening of the new chambers. The 
Lords, I believe, used the Painted Chamber ; but 
I cannot find out about the House of Commons. 

0. B. 


Drayton: Brros.—What are the following, 
mentioned in a description of “a charm of birds” 
in the ‘Polyolbion’? I cannot give the exact 
reference, as I take the passage from Charles 
Knight’s ‘ Half-hours with the Best Authors’:— 

The nope : the tydy : “ the laughing hecco.” 
JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


(1. Nope, bullfinch, 2. Tidie, the titmouse. 3. ecco, 
the green woodpecker. The lines will be found in the 
thirteenth song, ll. 73 et seq.) 


Suerwoop, or East Hunprep, Berxs.—Can 
any one kindly tell me from where the information 
was obtained, of which I have a copy in the form 
of a genealogical pedigree, which shows that John 
Sherwood married a daughter and heiress of —— 
Young, and that they had a son Edward Sher- 
wood, who married Constance, daughter of Wil- 
liam Saunders, of Newbury ; that there was issue 
of this marriage (1) Ann, wife of Nicholas Golding, 
of Winchester; (2) Edward, married Hanna 
Forster, of London; (3) Constance, relict of 
Nathaniel Wilmore ; and (4) John Sherwood, etat. 
forty-five 21 March, 1664, married Mary, daughter 
of William Yeates, of Faringdon. Can any one 
tell me where I can find information about 
Nicholas Golding? I find in a copy of a will 
which I have that in 1699 the Sherwoods were 


connexions of the Goldings, though the latter 

resided in another county. Any information will 

oblige. J. Gotpine, 
Lettermacaward, Strabane. 


“ ComposTetta.”—In the new edition of Dr. 
Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable’ this name is said to 
be a corruption of Giacomo-postolo (James the 
Apostle). The Church Times, answering a corre- 
spondent on 1 November last, stated that Compos- 
tella is a corruption of ‘Corpus Apostoli,” and 
the same paper, in its issue of 31 July, refers to the 
“ bones discovered in the Campus-stelle by Bishop 
Theodomir, a.p. 813.” This quotation is from the 
second part of an interesting contribution entitled 
‘A Pilgrimage to Compostella.’ Can either of 
these three etymologies be accepted as absolutely 
correct ? James Hooper, 

Norwich. 


Bisnor Ezexret Horxixs.—Will you kindly 
inform me through your paper if the above-named 
had more than three sons; and also Where 
detailed information could be obtained regarding 
his history ? Cnas. H. Oxsen. 

Montreal, Canada. 


Scorr Famity.—In the 1634 ‘ Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of Essex’ the Scott family quarter with their 
arms those of Bertram, Fitz-Richard, and I believe 
it is Bolebec (Vert, a lion rampant argent). 
How was this? I cannot trace any family con- 
nexion. 

The ‘Visitation’ of 1612 (and also the 
Harl. MS. 1541, 71) gives the brothers of George 
Scott (ob. 1588/9) as Roger, William, and 
Richard, Is anything known of Roger and 
Richard? Where did they settle? 

A certain Richard Scott, of Great Leighs (a 
manor held by this George), died in 1628—that 
would be sixty-nine years after the birth of George 
Scott— leaving Christopher Scott, of Great 
Horkesley, near Colchester, as his brother and 
heir. Richard and Christopher might possibly 
have been sons of Richard, the brother of 


rge. 

The will of Christopher Scott, of Hatfield Broad 
Oak, is dated 1640 ; there were also Scotts there 
in 1660 and 1680. What connexion were the 
Scotts of Hatfield of the other branches ? 

I shall be glad of any abstracts of Scott wills your 
readers may possess. 


Joun Atuern, Crockmaker.—Can any cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q. furnish information 
respecting John Athern, of Liverpool, the maker 
of a grandfather's clock? Above the face are 
the words “ Time shows the way of life’s decay,” 
and another peculiarity is the pendulum, which is 
a teakwood rod with a cast-iron bob, Athern is 
not named in the ‘Curiosities of Clocks and 


Watches,’ by Edward Wood, 1866, the ‘ List of 


4 
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the Members of the Clockmakers’ Company, 1631 
to 1732,’ by C. Octavius Morgan, or in the various 
communications which have ap; in ‘N. &Q’’ 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 


Louvrs.”—Is there any authentic etymology 
for the name of this national building in v2 


[Littré derives it from Low Latin Zupara. Under 
this word appears, in Ducange and Carpenter, “ Palatium 
vulgo Louvre apud Miraeum (to. i, 


Broxam, Prizst anp Porrrait Painter.— 
I have an excellent picture of my grandfather, 
Commodore James Jeakes, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Marine, when a young man, and con- 
sequently of an inferior grade to that upon which 
he retired from the service, which my father told 
me had been taken by a Mr. Bloxam, at that time, 
if I remember rightly, residing in the Bloomsbury 
district—I think Hart Street—afterwards Vicar of 
Sunbury-on-Thames. Is anything known of this 
gentleman ? Tuomas J, JEAKES. 

4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton, 


** Cotpgp.”—This word I find in an old family 
letter of an ancestor, a Scotch minister, born 
1727, written to his daughter, then staying for a 
few days in London. The sentence in which it 
occurs reads: ‘* Your mother is severely colded, 
and weeps for her son.” I fail to remember ever 
having met with the word before. It is not in 
the unabridged dictionaries of Worcester or 
Webster. Is it a Scotticism, and did the writer 
put it forth to imply that the lady in question had 
caught a severe cold, or that she was depressed in 
spirits and suffering mentally in consequence of 
getting the news, which the letter supplies, of her 
son having been appointed to a man-of-war? The 
letter is dated 1797. Seippvc. 

“To cold” isin‘ N,E. D.’ This precise signification 
is therein illustrated. } 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTep.— 


If look and gesture cannot apeak, 
And trembling lip, and changing cheek, 
There ’s nothing told. 
Withering in the grave, 
Never, 0 ! never more to see the sun ! 
Still dark in a damp vault, and stil! gt ! e 


For Duty is a noble queen, 
Albeit regal in her mien, 
And somewhat stern in speech. 
She hath a sister queen no less ; 
Stern Duty and sweet Happiness 
Together rule and teach ! 
P. J. F. 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 
The stars and flowers (the poeta say) 
Agreed with one anothe 


r 


Beplies, 
DANTE’S CAORSA. 
S. ix. 466.) 


In his communication on this subject Mr. Hens 
remarks that the Oaorsini alluded to in ‘ Par.,’ 
xxvii. 58, have nothing to do with the Caorsa of 
*Inf.,’ xi. 50. He omits to state his reasons ; but, 
though the point may well be contested, I am 
inclined to believe that he is right, in spite of the 
monstrous fortune-making of that most eminent son 
of Cahors John XXII., otherwise Jacques d’Euse, 
and the wealthy conclave packed with his near 
relatives. Their abnormal accumulation of treasure 
would at first sight seem to substantiate the claim 
of Cahors to identification with the famous “ Cahur- 
sins,” whom Matthew Paris describes as ‘‘ banquiers 
Francais” and * pestis abominanda, ut vix esset 
aliquis in tota Anglia, qui retibus illorum non illa- 
quaretur” (* Hist. Anglor.,’ ad ann. 1235). Further 
reflection, nevertheless, gives us pause. 

The fact seems to be, as with a certain other 
** pestis abominanda,” that the French have tossed 
the origin thereof at the Italians, while the Italians 
have sarcastically returned the compliment, and 
have, so to speak, termed it “ morbus Gallicus "— 
Mauratori versus Ducange ! 

It is, however, to be remarked emphatically 
that the bankers who led the way in dominating 
the financial business of Europe in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were not usually of 
French origin. They were Lombard and Italian 
Jews. In the commencement of the thirteenth 
century appears, then, a third redoubtable body 
of capitalists and usurers, who run the others 
exceedingly close, yet are spoken of in a way 
essentially distinguishing them from their rivals ; 
and this a century before the pontificate of John 
XXII. Moreover, as Lombard and Jew were 
generic terms, so likewise became “ Cahursin.” 
Matthew Paris relates also how Henry III. at last 
banished “les Cahursins, surtout ceux de Sens,”’* 
so that the various towns of France at that time 
(Sens amongst them) were seats of usury flourish- 
ing on “Cahursin” principles, and these Cahur- 
sins by that date had become Papal financiers, 
and proved far too powerfal to be trifled with. 
The problem to be solved may be stated in two 
questions. Whence and how did that term become 
generic? Was it acquired in the first place from 
a town in France, or from one in Italy ? 

The pre-fourteenth-century history of Cahors- 
upon-Lot, a famous and ancient bishopric, does 
not, on the one hand, reveal satisfactory traces of 
unusual financial talent; neither, on the other, 
does Caorso, near Piacenza, an insignificant village, 
discover sufficient historical claims to “ 


To mock the, &c, 


J. 8, 


* Query, Siena? 
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tion.” It is not even alluded to in the ‘ Chronicon 
Placentinum.’ 

We have at least two other possible alternatives 
left. There is Cavour (Cavors: Caburnum) in 
Piedmont, lying between Lombardy and France, 
which has given its name to an exceptional states- 
man ; and there is Chaource, below Troyes-upon- 
Seine. Is it possible that the latter is referred to 
in the following old French verses, which veritably 
seem to contribute something explanatory towards 
the fact of Dante having linked Chem and Sodom 
together ? 

To Concupiscence. 
Li Sathanas m’ i engenra 
E de illues il m’ a porta 
A Chaourse, ou on me nourri 
Dont Chaoursiére dite seri : 
Aucun me momment convoitisé, 
* Pérégrination de la Vie’: Guigneuil. 

That Caorsa was the Italian form of Cahors in 
Guienne is easily demonstrated by reference to 
Giov. Villani, who describes Pope John XXII. 
(not XXI.) as “‘nato di Caorsa, di basso affare” 
(by the way, a view no longer held admissible), and 
again, “portaro o tutto o del suo corpo a 
Caorsa” (lib. xi. cap. 20, lib. ix. cap. 181). But 
Caorsa may well have been the Italian form of 
Chaource likewise. Benvenuto da Imola com- 
ments : “ E Caorsa, id est usurarios: Caturgium, 
enim est civitas in Gallia, in qua quasi omnes 
feré sunt fceneratores.” 

Mr. Hezp may find further material in Revue 
Celtique, 1875, ii. 492; Muratori, ‘ Antiquitates 
Italic.,’ Dissert. xvi. tom. i. ; Matthew Paris, ann. 
1235 (Peter le Rouge and Mumelinus = to 
have been Cahursins, ann, 1240); and in the Mém. 
Soc. Antiq. France, a. vii. 334-42, G. B. Depping. 
Freeman took it for granted (as, I think, most 
writers have done) that COahors-upon-Lot was 
intended by the poet in the ‘Inferno,’ for in his 
essay upon Cahors he writes: “It was no mean 
city after all whose folk Dante did in a manner 
honour by giving them a special place among 
sinners” (‘ Essays,’ fourth series, p. 158). Depping 
was perhaps the first who suggested Cavour in 
Piedmont as the cradle of the Caorsini; but it 
must be confessed that solid is not yet forth- 
coming. Sr. R BapDELEY. 


Mrs. Brownine’s Birtupiace S, x. 135). 
—Your correspondent R. D. need have no diffi- 
culty in deciding upon the correct date and place 
of birth of Mrs. Browning. In the Kelloe Parish 
Register, Durham, the following is registered :— 

** Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, born 6 March, 
1806 ; baptized 10 February, 1808 : first child, daughter 
of Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, Esq., of Coxhow 
Hall, native of St. James’s, Jamaica, by his wife Mary, 
late Clarke, native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 

The honour of her birthplace, and the date, are 
therefore now beyond dispute. An official copy 


of the above extract from the parish register has 
been presented to the Mrs. Browning Memorial 
Institute at Ledbury by the Rev. Canon Burnet, 
rector of the parish in which Coxhow Hall is 
situated, and can be seen by all interested in the 
life of our great English poetess. 

A movement is now being made to commemorate 
the association of Mrs, Browning with the parish 
of Kelloe, by the erection of a memorial in the 
church. As secretary to this movement, I shall 
be glad if your readers will assist us in our effort. 

Joun Rosinson. 

ouse, pington Street, 


The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
wrong. Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, as 
recorded in the parish register of Kelloe, co, 
Durham, was born at Coxhoe Hall on 6 March, 
1806. The record was discovered by the Rev. 
Canon Burnet, rector of Kelloe, the reverend 
gentleman being incited to make the search by 
some correspondence on the subject that appeared 
in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle in 1888-9. 
But the whole story of the connexion of Mrs. 
Browning's family with the North, with views of 
Coxhoe Hall, &c., will be found in the Monthly 
Chronicle of North-Country Lore for 1889, pp. 303, 
378. Mr. John Robinson, a local antiquary, 
afterwards settled the fact that Mrs. Browning’s 
mother was the daughter of John Graham Clarke, 
a West Indian merchant in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


W. E. Apams, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Savrer’s Picture or THE WaTERLOo Dinner 
(8 S, ix. 366, 416, 493 ; x. 60, 84).—This picture 
was — by Salter at the suggestion of Lady 
Burghersh. The Duke took interest in the paint- 
ing, which lasted six years. It was to have been 
presented to him by his friends, but, when he died, 
was left on the artist’s hands. The copyright was 
then sold for 1,500 guineas to a publisher, who is 
said to have made 80,0001. from the engraving. 
All the separate canvases are also at Fawley 
Court, and an interesting collection. D. 


Cuarr in WINDERMERE AND Coniston Lakes 
(8™ §S. ii, 124; ix. 227, 278; x. 81).—The ex- 
tract from Oamden’s ‘ Britannia’ I asked for has 
been sent me by two gentlemen. The use of the 
word charr is thus carried back to 1586. It must, 
however, be much older. What was Camden’s 
authority for the name Char, Charr, or Chare ? 


8S. L. Perry. 
Queen Street, Ulverston, 


Taackerayana §, x. 73).—With 
to the story of the American professor anent the 
stately Thackeray—of all men in the world— 
assenting to an American author writing a chapter 
for ‘ The Virginians’ while he was enjoying him- 
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self at a convivial party, I beg to draw attention 
to the following quotation from ‘Studies of 
Thackeray,’ by James Hannay (London, Rout- 
ledge & Sons)—my copy is not dated—pp. 78, 
106; 107, viz.:— 

“ To learn from everybody, and to imitate nobody, is 
the secret of the culture and practice of men of genius; 
and we find in Thackeray no echo of Lamb or Wilson, 
no mimicry of the Queen Anne men, but his own broad 
tagacity, thoughtful frolicsomeness, and polite mock- 
irony, just as they existed in what he wrote up to his 
latest hour. Thackeray's great distinction was that he 
was complete ; a genius whose head and heart worked 
together, a wit whose wit did not spoil his reason; a 
novelist of solid reflection, as of imaginative power.” 

Until now I have not seen in print any refer- 
ence to John Kennedy and ‘ The Virginians’; but 
in connexion with the matter perhaps I may be 
allowed to express the opinion that the great 
English satirist no more gave permission for the 
chapter referred to by your correspondent to be 
written than he acquiesced in the American writer 
composing the brilliant chapter in ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
containing the episode where Becky admires her 
husband when he is giving Lord Steyne the 
chastisement which ruins her for life. The follow- 
ing lines, I think, are applicable to the author of 
* A Novel without a Hero,’ viz.:— 

Nature denied him much 

But gave him at his birth what most he values— 

A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 

For poetry, the language of the gods, 

For all things here, or grand or beautiful, 

A setting sun, a lake amid the mountains, 

The light of an ingenuous countenance, 

And what transcends them all, a noble action. 
Rogers, ‘ Italy,’ “ A Farewell.” 

Henry Geratp Horr. 
Clapham, 8,W, 


It is an old yarn, long ago exploded, that the 
Hon. John Pendleton Kennedy, of Baltimore— 
of considerable social standing in his day—ever 
wrote one of the chapters in ‘The Virginians.’ 
Admirable as Kennedy’s novels are, they totally 
lack the marvellously compact style of Thackeray. 
The story was expanded, doubtless, from the 
following bit of Kennedy’s diary found in Tucker- 
man’s ‘ Life of Kennedy,’ New York, 1871:— 


“ Washington, 27 February, 1853.—Thackeray’s dinner 
at Boulanger’s was very pleasant. We staid there till 
eleven. To-morrow he goes south to Richmond, and 
then to Charleston, 8,C. I gave him some hints to make 
a journey to California, and to prepare some lectures 
adapted to the tastes of that region. He received this 
idea with great deliberation, and in breaking up to-night 
told me I had made him a fortune. 

“ Baltimore, 15 January, 1856.—Thackeray tells me he 
is going to write a novel with the incidents of our revolu- 
tion introduced into it. To give him some information 
he is seeking with this view, I lend him some books : 
Graydon’s ‘Memoirs of the Revolution,’ Heath’s 
* Memoirs,’ and Garden's ‘ Anecdotes,’ which he takes 
away with him, I tell him he may keep them as long 
ag he wishes, and may return them to me hereafter. 


“ Baltimore, 16 January, 1856.—I go to hear Thacke- 
ray’s fourth lecture on George IV.—gossippy and anec- 
dotal like the others. After the lecture I walked up 
with him, Merrison, Harris, and Bradenbaugb. Harris, 
having come over from the House of Representatives, 
had had no dinner, so he proposed we should all go to 
Guy’s and get an oyster, which we did, and had a 
pleasant session till after midnight, While we were at 
table, Bradenbaugh, who is president of the Mercantile 
Library Association, and therefore had the superinten- 
dence of Thackeray's receipts for the lectures, went out 
and got the account and presented it to him. It was a 
dollar or so above one thousand dollars for the four 
nights. Thackeray told me that Boston gave him 
fifteen hundred, New York fourteen hundred, and Phila- 
delphia fifteen hundred, which, with this one thousand, 
make a total of five thousand four hundred dollars for 
four courses of these light and playful lectures—pretty 
good pay ! He is going on south, and will perhaps treble 
this amount before he gets back.” a. 


This is a question worth clearing up, if it be 
possible. According to Kennedy’s own account, 
Thackeray asked him to help him with a chapter. 
(See ‘ Life of J. P. Kennedy,’ by H. T. Tucker- 
man, p. 296.) This topic was made the subject of 
@ query a year or more since in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I 
have lost the reference. I understand that Ken- 
nedy’s reputation stands very high, and should not 
accept the version of the story which your corre- 
spondent has heard. It is one of those that are 
easily distorted at successive eres . 


Portrait or Lany Netson (8 §. ix. 446, 
517).—As many are probably aware, Vicountess 
Nelson, Duchess of Bronté, widow of the late Lord 
Nelson, resided for some years at 6, The Beacon, 
Exmouth, and dying in London 6 May, 1831, was 
buried in the picturesque churchyard of SS. Mar- 
garetand Andrew, Littleham, the old parish church 
of Exmouth. In the same tomb are the remains of 
Capt. Nesbit, her son by a former marriage. The 
following little anecdote, relative to mother and 
son, I copy from ‘ Lucubrations of a Lady of 
Rank,’ which appeared in the Court Journal of 
1830 :— 

“ Apropos of Lady Nelson, there was a good sto! 
current of her ladyship that winter (i.¢., during her 
residence at Exmouth). She was a widow at the time 
of her union with the ‘ Hero of the Nile,’ and had a son 
by her first husband. The son, Capt. Nesbitt, resided 
with her after Lord Nelson’s demise, and her daily 
prayer to him was that he would marry. ‘Now, m 
dear son, do marry. There is Miss Okes, and Miss Ducarel, 
and Miss Turquand, all fine girls and fine fortunes. My 
dear Josiah, why don’t you marry?’ To this strain 
there was a daily da capo, but apparently in vain. The 
captain was proof against all the blandishments which his 
mother contrived should be brought to play against him, 
and held on the even tenor of his course in single blessed- 
ness, One evening, however, the Viscountess turned 
from the persuasive mood to the authoritative, and after 
dwelling at some length upon her favourite subject, rose 
into this noble peroration : ‘ Josiah, I, your mother, lay 
my commands on you tomarry.’ ‘ Madam, yourcommands 
are obeyed,’ pointing to a very pretty girl, her ladyship’s 
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companion, whosat blushing by her side, ‘ Lady Nelson, 
there is Mrs. Nesbitt. Fanny, my love, kiss your mother.’”’ 

This afternoon (6 July) I visited Lady Nelson’s 
grave. It is in the south-east corner of Little- 
ham Churchyard, in a part where the repeated 
burial of generations for the past five or six 
hundred years, at least, has raised the ground to 
above the level of the eaves of the thatched-roofed 
cottages in the road close by. The coped Greek 
sarcophagus-like Portland stone monument stands 
within the shadow of a yew tree, the fuchsia in full 
flower grows wild close by, and there are more 
weeds than shrubs in that little-cared-for part of 
this rural God’s acre. The memorial is surrounded 
by tall and rusty wrought-iron rails, as ugly as are 
some of those in the Necropolis at Glasgow, which 
are amongst the most un-Christian things of the 
sort I ever saw. These railings stand upon the 
lower base of three steps, upon the upper one of 
which the body stone itself rests. The latter is in 
a neglected and uncared-for condition, and the 
inscription upon it runs : “ Underneath are deposited 
the remains of Frances Herbert, Viscountess Nelson, 
Duchess of Bronté, who departed this life on the 
6th of May, 1831, aged 73 years, And also her 
son, Josiah Nisbet, who departed this life on the 
14th of July, 1830, aged fifty years. And 
also four of bis children, Horatia Woollward, 
Herbert Josiah, Sarah, and Josiah, all of whom 
died young.” ‘ Lane, Exmouth,” is the statuary’s 
name upon the stone. 

The next monument, just to the south-east of 
Lady Nelson’s, is over the remains of ‘‘ Christ John 
Williams Nesham, Esq., Admiral R,N., who died 
at Exmouth, v Nov., mpcccuitl, aged Lxxxiv 
years,” and of his wife, a ‘‘ daughter of Col. N. 
Bayly, M.P., of Plasnewydd.” 

n the south chancel aisle, upon the eastern 
wall, in the south corner of the church, is a cenotaph 
to the memory of Lady Nelson. It is an ordinary 
tablet of white marble, with inverted torches carved 
in high relief at each side of it. On the top 
of the actual slab a weeping woman kneels, 
resting her head despondingly on her right hand, 
hard by a couple of heraldic urns, over which a 
palm branch is laid. On one of these urns isa 
shield with three boars’ heads, a boar’s head above 
as a crest, and the motto “ His fortibus arma.” 
On the other is a viscount’s coronet, and some 
ee arms (not distinguishable) upon a lozenge. 

he inscription runs :— 

“Sacred tothe memory of Frances Herbert, Viscountess 
Nelson, Duchess of Bronté, widow of the late Admiral 
Lord Viscount Nelson, and to her son, Josiah Nisbet, 
Esq., Captain of the Royal Navy, whom she survived 
eleven months, and died in London, May 6, 1831, aged 
seventy-three years, This humble offering of affection 
is erected by Frances Herbert Nisbet, in grateful remem- 
brance of those virtues which adorned a kind mother- 
in-law, and a good husband.” 


It may be noted that whilst the writer of 


‘Lucubrations of a Lady of Rank’ spells the 
captain’s name with two ?’s, the inscriptions on 
tomb and tablet alike only give one. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Surely Evans's ‘Catal must be in error. 
The extract given by Mr. MarsHatt cannot apply 
to Lord Nelson’s wife, whose maiden name was 
Frances Herbert Woolward. She was born at St. 
Nevis in May, 1761; was married there to Josiah 
Nisbet, on 28 June, 1779, by whom she had one 
son (‘N. & Q.,’? 8S. v. 222). On Dr. Nisbet's 
death she married ‘“‘ Horatio Nelson, Esq.,” on 
11 March, 1787, when he was in command of His 
Majesty’s ship Boreas. For copy of certificate see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 245. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I would suggest to my friend Mr. MarsHari 
that the portrait inquired for is that of the wife of 
Admiral Lord Nelson, not that of the wife of his 
brother and successor, Edward, the first earl. 

E, Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


The portrait in Evans’s ‘Catalogue’ is not of 
the slighted wife of Viscount Nelson, but of the 
wife of his brother, the first earl. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Sir Roser Viner (8" §. x, 137).—Sir Robert 
Vyner (Viner) was Lord Mayor in 1674. The 
pageant on the occasion of his mayoralty, which is 
described at length in Herbert’s ‘ History of the 
Twelve Companies of London,’ vol. ii. pp. 220, 
221, appears to have been more than usually mag- 
nificent. A family ‘ History of the Vyners’ was 
privately printed and circulated in 1885, together 
with a supplement in the same year. 


Ropert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


Sir Robert Vyner was elected Lord Mayor in 
1675. He was one of the Masters of the Mint 
1660-70, was knighted on 24 June, 1665, and 
was created a baronet 10 May, 1666. See Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry ’ (1894), Vyner.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Vicror Huco: ‘ Norre-Dame Paris’ (8® 
S. ix. 88; x. 54).—Anent the query about the 
English crab captain, I send herewith a rough 

neil sketch I have had made to-day by my little 

y of one of the good-natured Russian caricatures 
in my small Crimean collection. It bears “Im- 
primatur” of 30 Sept., 1854, and is entitled (in 
Russ), “ Auxiliary Corps raised in London for 
reinforcing the Army of the East.” The drawing 
represents a corps of crayfish, officered by crabs. 
It was very likely borrowed from some foreign 
(French ?) print. The red jackets of certain Eng- 
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lish regiments, and the delays at the opening of 
the campaign probably suggested the idea of the 
cartoon, which does not throw much light on Victor 
Hugo’s allusion. Boiled lobsters, I believe, have 
also furnished matter to rude street urchins for 


satirical comparison, H. E. Moreay. 
St, Petersburg. 
[We cannot reproduce the design. 


Jack Suerparp (8 x. 77).—Had this 
picture a real existence ?—for it does seem singular 
that George I. should have wished to have 

the portrait of a condemned criminal. 
n ‘Jack Sheppard,’ by W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
published originally in Bentley's Miscellany, and 
containing some of George Cruikshank’s best work, 
is an etching representing Jack Sheppard, when in 
Newgate, sitting for his portrait on a large canvas 
to Sir James Thornhill. Figg the prize-fighter 
and Gay the poet are represented, and in the fore- 
ground is Hogarth, afterwards the celebrated 
painter, making a sketch of the criminal. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

eo 8 portrait of John (sic) Sheppard, engraved 
by G. White, is among the illustrations to Chaloner 
Smith's ‘ British Mezzotint Portraits’ (Sotheran, 1884).] 


Oxrorp 1n Earty Times (8 §. ix. 308; x. 
12, 52, 117)—Pror. Sxeat, in his convincing 
paper at the last reference, draws attention to the 
fact that Kemble gives a place-name Hrfthera- 
ford, literally “ ford of the rothers,” but observes 
that as there is a river-pame Rother this evidence 
may go for nothing. I venture to think, however, 
that the evidence is of some weight, in face of the 
fact that there is a place named Rotherford, in 
Peeblesshire, which can have no connexion with 
the Sussex Rother. W. F. Pripeavx. 


In Roxburghshire there is a village and also a é 


small river both named Oxnam. The local pro- 

nunciation is Ousenam. It appears as Oxenham, 

A.D. 1135-65; Oussnam, Austnam, Oxeham, 

1177 ; Oxinham, 1220-1329 ; Oxnam, 1652. See 

Berwickshire Nat. Club Transactions, 1885, p. 94. 

I venture no further. G. H, Taompson. 
Alowick. 


Few people will doubt that Oxford is derived 
from A.-S. oxna-ford, ford of oxen. The same 
word occurs in old German place-names, such as 
Ohsonefurt, Ohsenfurt, and it is a little strange 
that Firstemann (‘Altdeutsches Namenbuch,’ 
ii. p. 1174) should doubt whether these names 
belong to the O.H.G. ohso, an ox, or to a personal 
name, for fords are not likely to have been named 
after persons. Pror. Sxeat's suggestion that the 
names which he mentions may have been used as 
notes to indicate the depth of fords is very interest- 
ing. With regard to gds-ford in Kemble’s ‘ Codex 


Derbyshire. It is near a small brook, which is so 
narrow that any schoolboy ten years old could 
jamp over it, and so shallow that a goose might 
walk through it without having to swim. Gains- 
ford seems to be A.-S. *gans-ford, goose ford, from 
gans, the older form of gds. 

There was a meadow called Cowforth Holme 
near the stream at Loxley, in Hallamshire. I do 
not know its depth at that point, but in most 
places this stream is small and shallow. 

8. O. Appy. 


I certainly place Oxford in the same category as 
Uxbridge, and comparable to Waterford. It need 
not be named from any specific river, but from 
some general river name—take Watford. Ux- 
bridge is on the river Colne, but wx means water. 
Fordways existed before bridges, and it is con- 
ceivable that Uxbridge might once have been 
Uxford. Where, then, is the difference between 
Uxford and Oxford? Of. Oxus, from ock, a river 
name. Admitting such forms as ock, ox, ux, we 
have still to deal with the postulated Isis : wck in 
Celtic means high; is, by eanaay will be 
lower. A. Hatt, 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Domespay Survey 8. x. 114).—In the 
‘ Coucher Book of Selby Abbey,’ published by the 
Yorkshire Archwological Association, the word 
gurges occurs several times, and is applied to a 
piece of water dammed up for fishing purposes. See, 
€.9.) ii, 287-290. W. OC. B. 


Avyoetica Cartatanr (8 §, ii. 485; iii. 113, 
211, 272; x. 62, 104).—A sentence in a letter 
from the famous surgeon Sir Charles Bell to his 
sister, in 1808, refers to Catalani thus :— 

“ Her voice is beyond the utmost stretch of imagina- 
tion beautiful pecoea ({But]......she sometimes sings out of 


W. B. 


** Prromet”’ (8S, x. 116).—The origin of this 
term is not very recondite, and perhaps your corre- 
spondent would have recognized it had it been 
spelt in two words, Pi Lomet. These are the 
names of two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
corresponding to our P and L, therefore simply 
the initials of Petticoat Lane ; a fuller form, 
which I can vouch for as in use, being Pi Coof 
Lomet, in which the insertion represents the first 
letter of ** Coat.” Jas, Pratt, Jun. 


Book Prices (8 S, x. 112).—I think it was in 
the autumn of 1877—i.¢., nearly nineteen years 
ago, and not fifteen, as stated by the Manchester 
Courier—that my old friend Mr. John Pearson, of 
York Street (not then developed into Messrs. 
Pearson & Co.), advertised the copy of ‘ Pauline’ 

which was recently sold for 145/. I tried to buy 
it, but it was already in Mr. Crampon’s hands, and 
I consoled myself with a fine copy of ‘ The Vicar of 


D.,’ I know a place called Gosforth at Dronfield, in 
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Wakefield,’ beautifully bound by Bedford in con- 
temporary style, for which I gave the sum of twelve 
guineas. Mr. Pearson, a fortnight afterwards, 
offered me fifteen if I would let him have it back ; 
but I ‘‘ froze” to it, and think I acted wisely, for 
in Mr. Crampon’s sale a copy sold for 651, while 
Mr. Dew’s copy in 1892 sold for as much as 92/, 
Habent sua fata libelli. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


InxHorns (8 §, x. 113).—Mr. sug- 
gests inkhorns as a subject suitable for exhaustive 
treatment. The first chapter of such a treatise 
should discuss the phonetic value of the name, 
which makes it possible for a lecturer to represent 
to a class of English pupils the primitive sound of a 
Greek consonant which we do not ess in Eng- 
lish, It is now believed that the Greek letters 
chi, phi, and theta did not, as in modern lan- 
guages, represent a continuous consonant, but 
rather a complete tenuis, followed by a distinct 
aspiration. This Greek sound can, fortunately, be 
represented in English by the letters kh, ph, and 
th, as pronounced in the words inkhorn, uphill, 
and boathouse. Isaac TaYLor, 


Bacuorg (8" §. viii. 9).—Capt. James Bachope 
died, 13 June, 1799, at Soho Street, Liverpool, 
aged thirty-six (Huropean Magazine, 1799, p. 71). 
A daughter, Jemima, married Samuel Aspinwall 
Goddard, Esq., of Edgbaston, co. Warwick, at St. 
Anne’s Church, Liverpool, 14 Sept., 1824. I 
believe that Capt, James Bachope was buried in 
St. Anne’s, and possibly the registers of this church 
would throw some light on the family. In a 
** Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the 
King’s Troops, under the command of his Excel- 
lency Major-General Tryon, on an expedition in 
the Sound (North America) from the 3rd July to 
the 14th July, 1779,” among the wounded is a 
Capt. — 5 of the 54th Regiment of Foot 


(Universal Magazine, 1779, p. 184). The arms of 
Bacup, of Boro, co. » are given in Burke’s 
* General Armory.’ H. J. Pain. 


19, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


Domespay Oax (8 S, x. 116).—The oak tree 
in the park attached to Berkeley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, and the supposed reference thereto in 
the Conqueror’s ‘ Survey,’ formed the subject of an 
inquiry in ‘N. & Q.’ twelve years ago (6" §, x, 
28) to which no reply has appeared. The great 
oak at Newland, in the same county, which 
measures forty-seven feet in girth, is also said to 
be mentioned in Domesday Book. 

EverarD Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rosovr will probably continue to search in vain 
for any record of the Gloucestershire oak, There 
are several trees in different parts of the country 
to which are attached local traditions of 9 record 


in Domesday Book. These traditions are usually, 
if not invariably, baseless. One of these trees 
(a chestnat) is at Wymondley, in Hertfordshire, 
Of this I find there is no mention whatever. There 
is also an oak of great antiquity at Winfarthing, in 
Norfolk, about which are various traditions, pro- 
bably unfounded. Mr. Hubert Hall, of the 
Public Record Office, tells me that he has fre- 
quently been asked about records of supposed 
historic trees, but has never found one yet. 
J. Foster 

8, Royal Avenue, 8,W. 

The date of Domesday Book is 1086. I do not 
know the age of the Berkeley oak ; but no doubt 
it has been pretty accurately estimated. Is it so 
much more than 810 years as to make it likely 
that the tree should be mentioned in the book? 
For we must remember that the tree must have 
been in some way conspicuous to obtain the men- 
tion. O. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Weppine Ceremony (8 §. ix. 406, 475; x. 
59, 98, 126).—I am very glad to have additional 
information with d to putting the stole round 
the hands at a wedding. All I meant was that I 
was not aware of any ritual direction on the sub- 
ject in the service books of this country. It would 
seem that in England “invention” is not the 
word ; say rather “‘ modern importation,” or, if 
there be evidence of ancient English ~ — 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


In the Brighton Museum there is a representa- 
tion of the marriage of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. Joseph, in which the officiating priest is 
represented placing the stole he is wearing over 
the handsof thefigures. Date, fourteenth orfifteenth 
century. AnpREW OLIVER. 


Lorp Jonny Russert ix. 506; x. 84, 
141).—There is also a poem by Lord John Russell 
in ‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ 1828, called ‘The Bee 
and the Fly: a fable,’ dedicated to the Countess 
Spencer. J. Foster Paumer. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


“ Brucotaques ” (8 §, ix. 9, 55, 254; x. 138), 
—Mr. Terry, at the last reference, says, ‘‘ Will 
Mr. Joyatuan Boucater pardon me for pointing 
out that he has made four mistakes in his reference 
to the ‘Northern Farmer’?” Certainly I will 
pardon Mr. Terry, although he has brought a 
cruel charge against me (“cruel” is only jocular, 
as Dominie Sampson would say). I do not possess 
many virtues, but the virtue of accurate quotation, 
I think I may fairly say, is amongst those that I 
do possess. I cannot refer to my note in which 
the quotation from the ‘ Northern Farmer’ 
because the volume containing it is at the binder’s; 
but if Mx. Terry will kindly compare the line ag 
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I quoted it with the line as it appears in any 
edition of the poem subsequent to and including 
1890, he will, I am sure, find that, so far from 
making four mistakes, I have not made one. 
Here is the line as it appears in the complete one- 
volume edition of Tennyson’s ‘ Works,’ 1894 :— 
But I stubb’d ‘um oop wi’ the lot, an’ raiived an’ rembled 
"um out, 
It is also “‘ Thurnaby,” not “Thornaby,” as in the 
earlier editions. No doubt I wrote “stubbed ” in 
full for ‘‘ stubb’d,” as I prefer this spelling of the 
perfect, even in poetry. Let me illustrate this 
matter 4 referring to two other poems of Tenny- 
son’s, quoting the first line of the second 
stanza of ‘The Poet’s Song,’ I should quote it as 
follows :— 
The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly, 
not as it stands in editions previous to 1889— 
The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee. 
Com also the fourth line of ‘ Mariana’ as it 
stands in the early editions with the line as it 
stands in the one-volume complete edition of 1894. 
May I conclude by reminding Mr. Terry, who is 
a classical scholar, of Damoetas’s gentle remon- 
strance with his brother shepherd ?— 
Parcius ista viris tamen objicienda memento. 
JonaTHan Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Hants. 


“To Stor ” (8S, x. 26, 126).—If the hotel were 
one possessing all the modern improvements and 
conveniences, & la Yankee—i. ¢., had tiled floors 
and walls, with marble washbowls, &., in the 
retiring room, where water is in constant motion 
(connecting with the guest's sitting-room)—I fail to 
see why the chambermaid did not “hit the nail on 
the head ” by her meek demand to “ slop the room.” 
Brevity is the soul of wit. Why, therefore, cannot 
the lowly be as pointed as the business world, 
which adopts brevity as its motto? For myself, 
this damsel, coming to the point in three words, 
displayed, it seems to me, a proper amount of 
common sense, or ** horse sense,” to quote honest 
Abraham Lincoln, who would boil things down. 
Would Tznepr have had the maid, as she dropped 
a frightened curtsy, startled by the glowering eyes 
of the individual behind the half-opened door, get 
off some such blank verse as this, — 

I beg your pardon, sir, 

May I ask of you, sir, 

Seeing you have had breakfast, sir, 

That you quit your room, sir, 

Simply to enable me, sir, 

To enter it alone, sir, 

Bringing with me, sir, 

The necessary utensils, sir, 

&e, &e. ke, ke. ke, 
That girl, Mr. Editor, knew her business, even 
though she chanced to “‘ slop over,” and in the right 
direction. Iam fain to guess that she must have 


my old New England grandmother, who, when 
commenting upon the wisdom of ‘‘ cleanliness 
being next to godliness,” invariably added, “Yes, 
and far afore it, in my opinion!” “Slop” is not 
a nice word ; but if Tenzepra wishes to become 
familiar with it, let him read the chapter in Charles 
Mackay’s ‘Gouty Philosopher’ headed “ Mr, Wag- 
staffe speaks his mind about ‘slop’ as a character- 
istic of the age.” Uncte 


It seems to me that the true point in the phrase 
“to slop the room,” to which I drew attention, 
has been overlooked by Mr. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 
“To slop,” as I understand it, is to drop water 
carelessly, the very opposite of what was intended 
in the circumstances mentioned. Now, “ todust” 
is well known to mean both to remove dust and 
sometimes to apply it; as a chicken is dusted with 
flour, or skins with pepper, &c. But I never heard 
that “to stone fruit” meant to add stones to fruit, 
except among some dishonest grocers, who some- 
times likewise “ sand the sugar,” nor that, when a 
field is weeded and stoned, weeds and stones are 
thereby understood to be applied or spread over 
the field. Mr. Jeaxes’s similes do not at all con- 
vince me that “to slop the room” is “‘ really 


perfectly regular.” 


Avuraor Wantep x. 8).—The poem ‘ A 
Simile’ was written by Soame Jenyns, and can be 
found in collected pears his works. It begins 
“ Corinna, in the country i 

Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tannacuie (8 §, x. 7, 60, 97, 144).—I am so 


sorry! I might have relied on Canon Tarton’s 
acumen ; but somehow I took up that he was 
talking of Tannachie the surname (there is a 
Scottish poet of that name), and not of the place- 
name. Of course, as a place-name Tannachie may 
safely be referred to tamhnach, a meadow. I 
could quote several instances from my own county 
(Wigtownshire), ¢.g., Tannieflud, the wet meadow ; 
Tannieroach, the red meadow, &. I never meant 
to imply that the personal name had been trans- 
ferred to the locality, and I am quite of one mind 
with Canon Tartor on Tannachie as a place- 
name. Herpert 


Donpee at (8" §, x. 95). 
— With reference to the death of Bonnie Dundee, 
or Ian Dhu nan Cath, as the Highlanders termed 
their favourite leader, without whose commanding 
genius their energies could not be directed, the 
following is quoted for the information of A. OC. H., 
viz. :— 

“One tradition, for a long while current among the 
Lowlands, declares him to have been shot by one of his 
own men in the pay of William Livingstone, who after- 
wards married Lady Dundee; Livingstone having been 
for some weeks a close prisoner in Edinburgh, with other 


belonged to the “real clean order” personified in 
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disaffected officers of his regiment. Lady Dundee, the 
story goes on to say, was aware of his intentions, and on 
the following New Year's Day sent ‘ the supposed assassin 
a white nightcap, a pair of white gloves, and a rope, 
being a sort of suit of canonicals for the gallows, either 


to signify that she esteemed him worthy of that fate, or | P 


that she thought the state of his mind might be such as to 
make him fit to hang himself.’”— Vide ‘ Claverhouse,’ 
by M. Morris, “ English Worthies” Series, edited by 
Andrew Lang, London, 1887. 

However this may have been, the shadow of 
doubt hangs over Claverhouse in death as in life. 
It is certain only that he fell on the field of battle 
and in the moment of victory :— 

Open wide the vaults of Atholl, 
Where the bones of heroes rest— 

Open wide the hallowed portals 
To receive another zuest ! 

Last of Scots and last of freemen— 
Last of all that dauntless race 

Who would rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the land’s disgrace ! 

Sleep ! and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 

Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee ! 


Henry Geratp Hore. 


Viscount Dundee received his death wound at 
Killiekrankie while rallying Sir Donald Mac- 
donald’s regiment, being shot in his right side as 
he rode forward. He lived long enough to dictate 
a letter to the king. He died by the hand of an 
enemy, in the ordinary course of battle. There is 
not the slightest suspicion of treachery on the part 
of his constantly devoted friend Livingstone of 
Kilsith, who some years after (1694) married 
Dundee’s widow. Lady Kilsith and her child did 
die by the fall of a house in Holland. A. M. B. 

Beckenham. 


“Wuoa !” x. 6).—The intention of this 
note is not easy to be seen. What is it the Pro- 
fessor wishes to teach? When King Edward IV. 
said “ Whoo !” instead of “ Ho,” he was only doing 
what was very common, putting w before ho, of 
which innumerable instances may be found in early 

inted books. This must be well known to Pror. 

KEAT, and to all others who do not confine their 
reading to Scott, Wordsworth, Dickens, the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ and a few dictionaries and 
knowledge-made-easies. 

Nay, it is not necessary to have read at all to know 
of this use of w before ho. For are we not con- 
stantly bearing whome for ‘‘ home”; and does not 
the Lincolnshire labourer habitually call the oats 
which he gives his horses whoats ? 

Pror. Sxeat is referred to the following ex- 
amples, which probably may be considered suffi- 
client 


“* And whyle the flesh was yet betwene their teeth/ yer 
it was chewed vp/ the wrath of the Lorde waxed whott 
vpon the people/"—Matt. Bible, 1537, Numb. xi.; 2 
Chron. xxv. 10; Prov. xvi. 27 ; Josua vii. 1 ; ix. 12; and 


** And all y*® other people shall go euery man vnto bis 
awne whome.”—Jd., Judges vii. 7; 1 Sam, ii. 20; and 
in many other places. 

“ Wholy father kepe in thine awne name/ thé which 
thou hast geuen me.”—John xvii. 11; and many other 
laces, 

“ Thomas had said plainly that he would neuer belieue 
it except by puttyng his fyngers into his syde, he had 
serched al the prientes & wholes of the nailles,”’—‘ Paraph. 
Erasmus,’ 1548, Luke, f. 192 verso. 

“What likeness is there betwixt our reuerend and 
wholy feastes, and their heathen bankettynges? "'— 
* Paraph. Eras.,’ f. 19; and many other places. 

“ These are the messagiers of Laodicia, whose workes 
are nother colde nor whote.”—Jd., ‘Prologue to 
Ephesians’; Rev. f. 5 verso; Rev. f.1 10 verso; and 
many other places. 

** As for the respect of true affection, wherein as she 
was whoately called vppon by two earnest solicitours, 
loue and reuenge.”—Fenton’s ‘Tragical Discourses,’ 
1579, f. 136 verso. 

In Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1550, we find blue whoods 
= hoods, and similar words. 

In the Great Bible, 1539-41, we have whote= 
hot, whole=hole, Dan. vi. 17, &c. 

Coverdale has wholly ground, Ex. iii, 5, and 
elsewhere ; and in Exodus whoopes=hoops occurs 
very frequently. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

The word whoa, wo-ah, wo, or way, used in 
connexion with horses, does not always mean 
“stop.” ‘Gee, harve, come-hither, way !” means 
a great deal to a horse. The way does not mean 
“stop,” but go along gently, and follow the 
directions or commands contained in “ gee, harve, 
come-hither.” A driveroften says,“ Whoa, my lad!” 
soothingly, to steady his horse, and whoa must be 
used in an imperative manner to signify to the 
horse “Stop !” Tuos. RatcuirFre. 

Worksop. 


The Basques and the Béarnais use wo, woo, to 
make horses stop. The Americans have, I believe, 
the same interjection. PALAMEDES. 


Comacr (8" §. x. 137).—The first issue of 
Queen’s shillings is dated 1838. No fewer than 
847,440 shillings dated 1847 were issued. The 
first florin was issued in 1849. None was issued 
in 1850, and only 1,540 in 1851. Since that date 
to 1895 they have been issued continuously. 

G. F. R. B. 


Pompapour (8 §. x. 77).—The old 56th Regi- 
ment, so long known as the Pompadours, has now 
become the 2od Battalion Essex Regiment and 
changed the colour of its facings and regimental 
colour to white. This corps was raised by Lord 
Charles Manners in 1755 as the 58th, and became 
the 56th two years later. The regiment then wore 
deep crimson facings, which, according to some 
writers, were of a shade known as pompadour. 
The popular version is that the name denoted the 
shade of purple which replaced the deep crimson 


in many other places, 


a few years later, and the regimental 
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appellation, although in this case it is not apparent 
why the name was not applied to the late 59th as 
well, which had its pale crimson facings changed 
to purple at the same time and wore the latter for 
many years. The old regimental march used to 
be known as “Pompadour, Pompadour, the old 
Fifty-sixth.” An ‘ Historical Record of the 56th 
or West Essex Regiment, 1755-1844,’ was pub- 
lished by Parker in 1844, and a summary of its 
records appears in ‘The Records and Badges of 
the British Army,’ by Henry Manners Chichester 
and George Burges-Short, published last year by 
Clowes, from which most of the above facts 
are taken. I have somewhere read that this 
particular shade of purple was much affected by 
the celebrated Madame Pompadour, from whom it 
derives its name; but as I cannot recall the refer- 
ence, I merely mention it for what it is worth. 
G. Yarrow Batpock, 
Major (formerly 3rd V.B, Essex Regt.). 


Pompadour, now called cwir, a brownish- 
yellow colour, so named as forming the colours of 
Madame de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV. 
The Buffs are called Pompadours, from the colour 
of their facings. Pompadour and the saucy 
Pompeys (short for Pompadour), a name for the 
56th Regiment of Foot, from their purple facings, 
the favourite colour of Madame Pompadour. For 
farther particulars see ‘Verba Nominalia,’ by R. S. 
Charnock, 1866. Joun Ravctirre. 


I would refer Mr. Hoorer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ 8. 
ii, 55. G. F. R. B. 


According to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
the colour is so called after Madame Pompadour, 
who patronized it. C. P. Hate. 


Tae Weerine Inrant (8 ix. 484; x. 140), 
—The author of the translation from the Persian 
quoted by Faraer was Sir William Jones, 
the famous Orientalist (1746-1794). My authority 
is Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ 
vol. ii. p. 1. Wm. H. Peer. 

‘oy ee replies to the same effect are acknow- 


** Poputist” (8 §S. ix. 507; x. 62).—The 
* International Cyclopedia,’ New York, 1894, says, 
“ A name adopted in 1892 to designate the party 
previously known as the Farmers’ Alliance. The 
term People’s Party is also used. In the Presi- 
dential election of 1892 it polled 1,122,045 
votes.” This party, which is showing its power 
more than ever nowadays, to the perplexity of the 
caucus mind guiding the destinies of the two great 
parties, viz., the Republicans and the Democrats, 
is, broadly speaking, an agitating element, con- 
fined mostly to the grain growers of the far West. 
It arose from the desire of the American farmer to 
see brought about an increase in the receiving 


price of his commodity, and a decrease down to 
the very lowest minimum in what he is compelled 
to put forth from his purse for clothing and other 
necessities supplied to him by the manufacturers 
of the east and middle States. It has a number 
of newspapers devoted to its interests, several able 
Congressmen at Washington of national reputa- 
tion, and, of course, a horde of heavy spouting 
cheapjacks who, when not airing their eloquence 
in the local State halls of legislation, smooth down 
tops of stumps as an inexpensive platform which 
can be readily mounted at a moment's notice when 
the rural “ hay- seed” being is in the mood for 
being told of the hard treatment that comes to 
him from the mercenary spirits dominating both 
Wall Street and Mark Lane. This, it should be 
said, is only one of the many grievances which the 
party is trying to alleviate. See also the supple- 
mentary volumes of Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical 
Literature.’ Ka, 


The Populist, Populistic, or People’s Party is a 
regularly organized political party in the United 
States. It has been described as a heterogeneous 
mixture of the refuse of the other parties, and its 
tendencies are distinctly Socialistic. Free silver, 
State ownership of railways, telegraphs, &c., right 
of labour, anti-landlordism, &c., are among the 
more important planks in its platform. The 
People’s Party, as a transitory body of malcon- 
tents, first appeared in New York State in 
1824, and since then the name has been applied 
in a few other instances. In December, 1889, a 
meeting of the Farmers and Labourers’ Union of 
America was held at St. Louis, and at its second 
convention, held in May, 1891, the name of 
People’s Party was adopted. It was in the fol- 
lowing year that it first played an important part 
in national politics. The word ‘‘ Populist” first 
came into existence probably to supply a needed 
term to describe an individual belonging to the 
party, and has been in useless than ten years. Its 
derivation from the Latin populus is obvious. 
The abbreviation ‘‘ Pop” is now in common use 
among the newspapers, particularly since the party 
convention held in July. Harper’s ‘Book of 
Facts’ (New York, 1895), p. 643, may further be 
consulted. A. Monrtcomery Hanpvy. 
New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Pre-nouse (8 §, x. 137).—An interesting 
question is raised under this heading. Pye Bank 
is the name of a place near Sheffield, and Pye 
occurs as a surname there and elsewhere. Pye 
Greave, near the same town, may be ‘‘ magpie 
grove.” But I find Pigh Hill in a Hallamshire 
document of the seventeenth century. Halliwell 
mentions the word pightle, a small enclosure. 
There are fields in Derbyshire called Pickles. 
The older form of these names was pingle, a word 
which is still used in the sense of a small croft or 
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enclosure. I find the pinfold pingle in a Hallam- 
shire survey dated 1637. Halliwell gives pingot, 
a small croft, as occurring in Lancashire. Pye, 
then, or pigh, seems to stand for an older *ping, 
with a diminutive pingel. I do not know whether 
or not this word is related to the old German 
place-names Bingen, Pinge, &c. According to 
Férstemann, it is highly probable that Bingen is 
un-Germanic. 

Pingle, with its allied forms, denotes a small 
piece or measure of land, as it does in pinfold 
pingle. Maigne d’Arnis, in his ‘Lexicon 
Manuale,’ explains the mid-Latin pingia as ‘‘ pon- 
deris vel mensurse species, ut videtur,” That being 
so, we may-compare the Latin punctum, from 
pungo, used in the sense of a small part of any- 
thiog divided or measured off. It appears, then, 
that pye is a small enclosure, and is related to the 
Latin punctum. 8, 0. Appy. 


Riper’s ‘ British Meru’ x. 76).— 
Copies of Rider's ‘British Merlin,’ for various 
years between 1656 and 1841, 12mo., Lond. 
(1655-1840), are preserved in the British Museum 
Library. The work is stated to have been “ com- 
piled for his country’s benefit” by Schardanus 
Riders (Cardanus Rider). Danie, Hirwett, 


Rider's ‘ British Merlin’ was an annual publica- 
tion, and is generally found prefixed to the ‘ Court 
and City Register.’ G. F. R. B. 


Tas Lapres Scorr anp Wairtines (8 
8. ix. 448).—‘The Henpecked Husband,’ &., 
were written by Harriet Anne Scott, wife of Sir 
Sibbald David Scott, the third baronet of Dunni- 
nald, and daughter of Henry Shank, Esq., of 
Castlerig, and Gleniston, Fife. J. H, R.-C, 


‘Anatomy or Metaycuory’ (8" §. x. 65).— 
Surely the reviewer was napping when he wrote 
that Bohn’s “‘ series boasts no Chaucer.” An edition 
in four volumes is included in the “ Standard 
Library,” edited by Bell, and improved by one 
whose constant endeavour it is to improve the 
minds of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Tae Barrie or tae Nite §. x, 72).— 
Whether the village of Burnham Thorpe, the 
hero’s birthplace, has any shrine containing relics 
of the great Nelson I know not, but, if so, there 
should the engravings be welcome. Failing that, 
Norfolk’s capital would be a suitable place, and 
no doubt Mr. Reeve would find an honourable 
place for them in Norwich Museum, if copies of 
the prints are not already there. I. O. Gouxp. 


Burns at THE Proven (8” §. x. 43).—The 
‘‘smart critic” who made merry over Words- 


worth’s ‘* Following the plough along the moun- 
tain side” ought to see such terraces as are to be 


and Heathpool, in Northumberland. These have 
been under cultivation since a remote period, and, 
for a recent example, Bloodylaws Hill, near Ox- 
nam, Roxburgh. take the following from the 
Berwickshire Nat. Club Transactions for 1885, 
p. 17 :— 

“ The hills here were once ploughed to the very top, 
although the ripening crop was more exposed to shaki 
winds. If only cultivable, the ground was wrought wit 
two oxen and two horses attached to the plough. The 
ridges are laid down in all directions, wherever the 
plough could readiest reach them, and are widest at the 
ends for the teams turning out, or, as people once 
believed, that the witches might not shoot the oxen with 
their flint-tipped arrow-bolts when aimed straightway 
along the furrows, and y this precaution the evil powers 
were often deceived. r, Simson says his father, more 
than forty years ago, eaw horses and oxen ploughing this 
land on Bloodylaws, their old farm. There was a shield 
of leather on the ploughman’s shoulders, to protect them 
when the plough was tilted up to gather the ridges.”’ 
This would be, say, up to 1845, quite late enough 
to justify the questioned line 


Alnwick. 


CuaLkine THE Unmarrizep (8" x. 113).— 
It may be interesting to Mr. Hatz to hear that 
on the third day of the carnival at Santa Cruz, 
Tenerife, the people of the “‘baser sort” fill a 
pocket with flour and rab it on the faces and clothes 
of the passers-by. W. B. 8. 


G. H. 


or Quorations Waytep (8* §. ix. 


The secret that doth make a flower a flower, &c. 

The complete quotation is :— 
Learn this, my friend, 

The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 

So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 

And to receive to give. The flower can die, 

But cannot change its nature: though the earth 

Starve it, and the reluctant air defraud, 

No soil so sterile and no living lot 

So poor but it hath somewhat still to spare 

In bounteous odours, Charitable they 

Who, be their having more or less, so have 

That less is more than need, and more is less 


Than the great heart's goodwill. 
Dobell’s ‘ Balder.’ 
8, C. H. 
(8% 8, x. 116.) 
Nox nulla secuta est. 


The fall quotation, as given in Bohn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Latin and Greek Quotations, Proverbs, Maxims, and 
Mottoes,’ edited by H. T. Riley, B.A. (London, George 
Bell & Sons, 1888), is,— 

“*Mira cano, sol occubit, nox nulla secuta est’— 
* Wonders t esi the Sun has set, no night has 


“* Sol occubit, nox nulla secuta est’—‘The Sun has 
set ; no night has ensued.’ A piece of flattery addressed 
to a son, and equally complimentary to his father. 
Burton applies it to Charles 1.,as the successor of James. 
Camden says it is ascribed to Giraldus, and refers to the 
succession of Richard on the death of Henry II.”—P. 435, 

J. B. 


found on the hillsides at Hownam, Roxburgh, 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Canterbury Marriage Licences, Edited by J, M. Cowper. 
Third Series, 1661-1676, (Canterbury, Cowper.) 

Sucorssive parts of Mr, Joseph Meadows Cowper's 
‘Canterbury Marriage Licences’ have been noticed in 
*‘N. & Q.’ at 8 §. ii. 99 and 8 8. vii. 219. At these 
references we dwelt so fully upon the purport and claims 
of the work that little further is left to be said beyond 
congratulating the compiler and his public on the 
approaching completion of his task. One more part, 
carrying the work up to 1700, is all to which Mr. Cowper 
looks forward, It is not likely, however, that this limit 
will be arbitrary, there being no more reason why the 
interest in these licences should end with the close of 
the seventeenth century than with that of the eighteenth, 
and it is of extreme importance that all registers should 
be placed beyond the risk of mutilation and loss. The 
total number of copies issued is, as heretofore, 108, a 
great portion of which are subscribed for by supporters 
of ‘N.& Q.’ His work having passed out of Puritan 
days into those of the “glorious” Restoration, Mr. 
Cowper has no list of quaint Christian names to present 
to his readers, nor has he many comments to make on 
menners and customs relating to marriage feasts. It is 
rather curious how the quainter-sounding names derived 
from Scripture disappear, probably from feelings of caution, 
since there must have been many strangely christened 
children of Puritans still in existence, We bave, instead, 
names such as Mabella, Thomasine, Ricbardine, Phillis, 
Theodosia, Letitia, &c. The present volume contains 
5,225 allegations; the fourth series, which has already 
i to press, but the appearance of which may have to 

delayed until after the completion of Mr, Cowper’s 
* Monumental Inscriptions of Canterbury,’ will include 
8,182, making the entire number in the four parts about 
$2,400. A pleasant feature in the book is the extent and 
multiplicity of the indexes. In the list of trades we find 
those of aulnager, flax swingler, minner, ripper, and 
and cheyney weaver. Mr. Cowper's book stands 

need of no further commendation to our readers. 


Critical Kit-Kats. By Edmund Gosse, Hon, M.A. 
(Heinemann.) 
Very different from the collection of critical 
essays are these literary portraits, on which Mr, Gosse 
has bestowed the pretty, if somewhat fantastic, name of 
* Critical Kit-Kats.’ It is not wholly that the studies, eo 
far as regards appreciation and insight, are in advance 
of most works-of their class, though this merit they may 
claim. It is that in every case Mr. Gosse is master of 
his subject, and that in almost every case he has had 
information to convey which the world did not pre- 
viously possess. In the case of Mrs. Browning's ‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ with which the work opens, the 
author has a direct commission, or so we understand, to 
tell the world under what conditions they were written, 
a matter which, to all admirers of the sympathetic and 
divinely endowed woman, who was so much of a poet 
and go little of an artist, isof extreme interest. Need- 
less to say, there is nothing in this record that does 
not elevate her in our estimation, Sound judgment 
and fine perception enable Mr, Gosse to tell us where 
among these sonnets should be included the two eminently 
personal poems, ‘Question and Answer’ and ‘ Inclusions,’ 
written under the same possession to which we owe 
* Sonnets from the Portuguese.’ ‘ Keats in 1894’ consists 
of the address delivered at Hampstead, where, 16 July, 
1894, the American monument to Keats was unveiled. 
An sppreciative article on Thomas Lovell Beddoes deals 


with a man whom the present generation has overlooked 
almost as much as it overlooks Bailey, and who yet is an 
unmistakably inspired poet, though not in the first rank, 
Concerning him, too, new information is conveyed, the 
melancholy circumstances connected with his death 
being for the first time brought before the public, 
‘ Edward Fitz Gerald’ gives information concerning the 
author of ‘ Euphranor’ and the translator of Calderon 
and Omar Khayyém which may be known to the few, 
but is — rather than a general possession. Con- 
cerning Walt Whitman, Mr. Gosse has a theory to pro- 
pound which at least has merit. Robert Louis Stevenson 
is depicted from personal reminiscences. The article so 
describing him has great vivacity and charm, and ig, 
perhaps, the most sympathetic in the volume. With it 
may be classed that on Walter Pater. We may not go 
seriatim through all the contents of the volume, Each 
“kit-kat” has, however, a value of its own, and the 
collection is one in which the amateur will rejoice and 
of which the writer may be proud. 


Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. Edited by Martha Foote 
Crowe.—Delia, by 8. Daniel. Diana, by H. Con- 
stable. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

We have already spoken in warm praise of this handy 

and appetizing series. Every library of English poetry 

contains the ‘ Delia,’ and, indeed, the entire works of 

Daniel, and the ‘ Diana’ of Constable, which has been 

more than once reprinted. It is still pleasant to have 

both works in this pretty and acceptable form. Just 
the books are they to slip into the pocket and take with 
you on a summer or autumnal ramble. Daniel's sonnets 
are models in their class, and have more genuine warmth 
than ordinarily informs a pleasing but often frigid style 
of composition. Take the two opening lines, long 
favourites of ours :— 

Unto the boundless ocean of thy beauty 
Runs this poor river charged with streams of zeal. 
They involve, of course, a conceit such as was then the 
fashion, but they are largely written and full enough of 
music to be Spenserian. The tide in * Diana’ is lees full, 
the conceits are further fetched, and the breath of passion 
is less sensible, The sonnets constitute, however, delight- 
ful, reposeful utterances, of which the lover of poetry 
can never tire, and they have the genuine Tudor ring, 

Mrs. Crowe's introductions form an agreeable feature 

in a series which we shall gladly see augmented. 


The Authorship of ‘The Kingis Quair. By J. T. T, 
Ir we are to accept the conclusions of Mr. Brown, 
James I. of Scotland must resign the place among 
Scottish poets hitherto assigned him. His claim to the 
authorship of ‘ Christis Kirk on the Green,’ ‘ Peebles to 
the Play,’ and ‘ The Ballade of Guid Counsale’ has been 
disputed, if not disproved, and if deprived of his right 
to ‘ The Kingis Quair’ he will have to be content with 
the rank of a writer of Latin verses. It must be a pain- 
ful task for a “kindly Scot,” such as we take Mr. 
Brown to be, thus to deprive of his laurel crown one of 
the best kings and most tragical figures in history, Mr. 
Brown has against him the authority of Prof, Skeat, 
who, in his edition of ‘The Kingis Quair’ for the 
Scottish Text Society, accepts and vindicates the autbor- 
ship ascribed to the m in the Bodleian MS., and 
until now unchallenged. Mr. Brown’s work is scholarly, 
and his processes, if not his conclusions, are such as will 
specially commend themselves to the Professor. That 
the date of the arrest of James off Scarborough was 
1406, and not, as has been held, 1405, has been known, 
as have other facts concerning James's imprisonment in 
England with which Mr, Brown deals. Mr. Brown's 
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opinion is that the poem is later in date than has 
generally been assumed, and that it was written in imita- 
tion of the ‘Court of Love,’ long, but erroneously, 
ascribed to Chaucer, ond pornos by the author of that 

m. We have read Mr. Brown’s book with great 
interest, and hold it a fine piece of earnest analytical 
criticizm. A good case is made out, and the evidence 
adduced is of genuine value. We leave, however, to 
those more deeply versed than ourselves in Scottish 
poetry of the fifteenth century and in Middle English 
to determine whether the case is established. The 
volume is appropriately inscribed to our friend and con- 
tributor Mr, George Neilson. 


English Minstrelsie. Edited by 8. Baring-Gould, Vol, V. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.) 

Awone the contents of the fifth volume of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s musical anthology may be named the fine old 
English song “ Once I loved a maiden fair,” Storace’s 
* Peaceful Slumb’ring,’ Jackson's “ Time has not thinn’d 
my flowing hair,” Bishop's “ Tell me, my heart,” Parry's 
“Smile again, my bonnie lassie,” Balfe’s ‘‘ When other 
lips,” Knight’s “Of what is the old man thinking?” 
Horn’s “ Child of earth with the golden hair,” with very 
many others. At the outset of the volume is a pleasant, 
entertaining, and inaccurate introduction, including 
much information concerning pleasure gardens and the 
like, together with well-executed pictures of Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs, Billington, and Mrs, Crouch, a reproduction of 
Canaletto’s picture of the Rotunda, Ranelagh, and other 
kindred matters, We are weary of scolding Mr. Baring- 
Gould for negligence. We should like to put him on his 
defence, however, and ask him what possible justification 
he has for persistently calling “ Kitty” Clive Miss 
Rafter (sic), and whether he does not hold that in 
ascribing the legend of Cupid and Psyche to a writer 
called “Appuleus” he has deserved reprehension. 
Reference to the now almost completed ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ would save him from some of his 
blunders, 


Biographical and Critical Studies. By James Thomson 
(*B. V.”). (B. Dobell and Reeves & Turner.) 
Tuts is the firat step towards a collection of the po mwe 
writings of James Thomson the poet, the second of that 
name. Whether the world will see the three remaining 
volumes of the series depends upon the reception 
awarded to the firat. The more important papers in the 
volume that has now appeared, the most readable—those 
on Rabelais, Saint-Amant, Ben Jonson, John Wilson, and 
James Hogg—were first seen in a widely dispersed but 
not generally known publication—Cope’s Tobacco Plant. 
With this many of our readers have little acquaintance. 
It is to some extent a trade organ. There is accordingly 
a vindication of the sedative and beneficial influence of 
tobacco which will breed dissent in some quarters, None 
the lesa the notices are ambitious and serious pieces of 
criticism, displaying an eminently creditable amount of 
insight and erudition. The editor of the book, Mr. 
Dobell, draws special attention to the article headed ‘A 
Strange Book.’ This deals with the ‘ Improvisations from 
the Spirit’ of Dr. James John Garth Wilkinson, a work 
now so completely forgotten of “the general,” if it was 
ever known to them, that Thomson was arraigned for a 
mention of a writer practically non-existent, Thirty-five 
years ago, however, Dr. Garth Wilkinson was a power in 
literary circles, and he has received the handsomely 
awarded tribute of men such as Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Westland Marston. Read together with the papers 
on Shelley and Blake, this essay casts a strong light upon 
a remarkable individual and upon strange currents of 
thought. In the papers on Hogg and Wilson one is 
pleased to find how just Thomeon can be to men with 


whose views he could have little sympathy. The work 
is robust and virile, and bas strong claims on attention, 
It is to be hoped that ite reception will be such as to 
secure the appearance of the succeeding volumes. 


Shakespeare's Town and Times. By H. Snowdon Ward 

and Catharine Weed Ward. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
To lovers of Shakspeare this volume by the editors of 
the Photogram will make strong appeal. With pious 
zeal they bave followed the traces of Shakspeare and his 
connexions in Warwickshire, and they have supplied us 
with scores of well-executed pictures of spots and things 
of interest. Very far from being the only claims to con- 
sideration that the volume puts forward are these illus- 
trations. A readable and trustworthy account of all 
that is known concerning Shakspeare and his birthplace 
is supplied, and may be read with interest and confi- 
dence, The great charm is, however, to possess this 
series of views, the feeling and execution in which are 
alike admirable. Not a few of the designs have the 
beauty and finish of engravings. 


The Crowd : a Study of the Popular Mind. By Gustave 
Le Bon. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Tus volume belongs apparently to the criminology 
series of Mr. Unwin, It contains some curious informa- 
tion, and it endeavours to unveil for us the manner in 
which a mass of people is acted upon by the same 
sentiment. With regard to Latin races what is said has 
some truth, but our author is not wholly convincing. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish immediately a first 
series of ‘Studies in Dante,’ by Dr. E. Moore, editor 
of the ‘ Oxford Dante.’ 

Tue inaugural exhibition of the Society of Miniature 
Painters will be held at the Gallery, 175, New Bond 
Street, about the middle of September. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Gro. (“ Charing Cross”).—Tho origin of thie 
is unknown. That you suggest is hopeless. See, for 
all that is known, 4" 38. i, 556. 

J. H. C. (“Old Bible”).—Consult an old bookseller, 
The value is sure to be very small, 

Wonper (“ Tolbooths”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ §, iii, 
389, 474. 

CorrigEnDs.—P. 166, col. 1, 1. £3 from bottom, for 
“pigniora” read pignora ; and 1. 22 from bottom, for 
pieta”’ read picta, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg — ‘, ~ that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not t; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. _ 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
SPORT, &c. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W 


| 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and by the With 394 Plates, by 6 
royal 8vo.__... ove - 126 0 .. 90 0 
A HISTORY ot the NESTS and RGGS of BRITISH ‘BIRDS. and 
ht up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely 
pay tay 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand _... - 6 0 ..4 0 
e A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M.D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
y Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 63 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth Edition, newly Revised, and 
n by the Author. Super-royal vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand ove oe — 15 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of 7 E. J. F.R.S., &c. win 74 Coloured 
3 Plates. Super-royal 8vo. ... oe eve 210 ..10 6 
TRIPP (F. E.).—BRITISH MOSSES their with a Coloured 
Figure of Each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. . 62 6... 18 0 
st sae GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised _ Corrected 
or by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union Entirely New and 
Rev ‘Bdition. In 2 vols. With 60 — by d, 
Super-royal 8vo._... ove eee 30 0 
nd FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ estes in Crossin and Cultivation, ‘with a List of the most 
important Varieties, and a History of the ere of Multiple Parentage, &c. With 62Illustrations — ..12 6 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. LOWE, F.R.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved in Guativation in With 60 Coloured 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. eve ooo ove 210 ...10 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, PRM. S. With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo._.... eco ose 23 0 .. 10 6 
a OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By ’ & LOWE, ¥. R.S. with 79 Coloured Plates an 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 42 0... 21 0 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M.A. ™. D. F.Z.S. With Notes on ne Species by 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ... 24 0 
BADMINTON LIBRARY, The, of SPORTS and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 
nts BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. E. T. WATSON. Comprising—Athletics, Boating, Coursing, 
ry, Cricket, Cycling, Driving, Fencing, Fishing (2 vols.), Golf, Hunting, Mountaineering, Racing, 
the Riding, Shooting (2 vols.), Skating, speeeaeines ay Yachting @ vols.), Tennis, 24 vols. crown 
to 8vo. half-morocco, gilt tops, new eve eco 315 0 
ted BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and from & Field, Captain PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and P) eee 10 6 6 0 
thie BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. ‘Coloured Plates. Oblong... 296 6 
for BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. [llustrated. Roxburgh,new .. — ... 4 0 
GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, half-calf,new .. 
ler. GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated . ovo 38 
iii HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an with Woodbury and 12 2 Woodeuts, 
Engraved by Edmund Evans in 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. [Illustrated by G. Bowers —_ 20 Pacsimie Water-Colour Sketches, ont 23 
Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth .. 106... 4 6 
RICE (Major-General WILLIAM).—INDIAN cam (rom Quai to Teen. Beautifully with 
12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8vo. ese wo 6 
The SOMERVILLE (WILLIAM).—The CHASE. Illustrated by G. M. Scarlett. With ll Pull 
and tions and 16 smaller Illustrations in the Text. Oblong folio. Handsomely bound, gilt oe 21 0 we FT 6 
fice, HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete History and Practice of the re yen 
and Modern. With numerous interesting Anecdotes, Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo... .. 16 0 .. 5 0 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. X. Ava, 29, 


ELKIN MATHE W S8’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays, By E. H. Lacon 


WATSON. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, net. [Just out. 
Literature of Remin he 8p Love,’ and Cacoethes Scribendi.’ Bicy' Moral,’ ‘The 
papers display a high and well-mai of literary capacity....Keenly introspective....Agreeably free from the cheap 


“ These 
that characterizes eo many productions this class.’’—Daily Telegraph 

“Sense and sensibility, something of the mocking spirit, and much pleasant banter lurk in this volume. . Watson's 
humour....The literary flavour of these essays is delicate, and the appeal is to fancy rather than to sentiment.” — Speaker, wa mens 


The HAPPY WANDERER. Poems. By the Author of ‘Out of Egypt.’ With 
= Design C. J. Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper, (Uniform 
’s Volumes in Folio.’) Royal 16mo. 5s, net. [Just out. 


POEMS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Title Design by Selwyn Image. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform with Lionel Johnson’s Poems.) Square 
post 8vo. 5s, net, [Just out. 


The GARDEN of the MATCHBOXES, and other Stories, 7 Walter 
DELAPLAINE SCULL. Title Design by Miriam Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ne’ 


[Just out. 
BEHIND the ARRAS: a Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Carman, Author of 
* Low Tide at Grand Pré.’ With pinta by T. B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net, [Just out, 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 


A Series of Books of New Poetry by various Authors, appearing at intervals, Cover Design by 
Selwyn Image. Fcap, 8vo. ONE SHILLING net each Part, 


No, 1. LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon, Second Eiition, Revised and 


Corrected. [ Ready. 
‘“ ity and sieness of thoushe ond Seciine. warm sympathies, and a power of making us pictures, mark all the twel 
us more than y stormier, more brilliant singers. We shail lock with eagermem for his Second Book of Visines 
Bookman. 


“Mr. Elkin Mathews has had many happy ideas, from the yA he ae aes the little Mecca of Vigo-street, which will figure largely in the 


ture history of literature in the late nineteenth century. One doe mober any better notion than this of shilling volumes of new 
fu’ one who ay faintest love of poetry should buy shilling sworth—a thing of beauty ciad in brown paper, 
only Mr. Selw {— + how. A ae from = oo te being a much sought after volume in coming days, it is genuine eure 
rency, pure yaily and well wrought."’— Booksell true 


No. 2. ODE for the BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION of HENRY 
PURCELL, with other Poems, and a Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry, By ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Just out. 
“ The ‘ Ode to Music ’ has fine passages.""—Spectator. 
“A poem admirable alike in feeling and expression.""—Times. 


No. 3. CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems, By Stephen Phillips, Author of 


‘ Kremus.’ [Just out. 
“The quality of the work is scholarly....It has a correctness and a finish that recall more than any other modern Mr. Robert Bridges.” 
Scotsman. 


“ «Christ in Hades’ bas much in and power to commend it to the serious reader. It is certainly one of the most striking of 


DANTE.—La COMMEDIA di DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, by A.J. BUTLER. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. By Edw. Moore, D.D., Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DANTE: Six Sermons. By P. H. Wicksteed, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s, net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published 
by AN FHANCLS at Broam’s Dulldings, Chancery lane, August 20, 1806. 
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